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LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway : 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Capital - - - - - §$ 5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits Cua « ° 9,911,000 


‘Deposits - - - - - - = = “ 267,015,000 
OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 
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ee the largest commercial 


business and: having the greatest vol- 
ume of bank deposits of any State Bank or 
Trust Company in the West, this Bank 
employs the most approved, modern 
methods to insure the expeditious handling 
of the accounts of its city and out-of-town 
depositors. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President Reid, Mur- CYRUS H. McCORMICK, President Inter- 
doch & Company. national Harvester Company. 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and Capi- SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate. 
talist. JOHN S. RUNNELLS, President Pullman Com- 





HENRY P. CROWELL, President Quaker Oats 
Company. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Chairman Chicago & 
North Western R ailway Company. 


pany. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son. 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall Field & 


Company. 





EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. ORSON SMITH, Chairman. 
CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall Field ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, II, President Sprague, 
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MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 
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in the Year 
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Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 


6,646 Miles of 
Cast Iron Pipe 


in New York 


Yes sir, six thousand, six 
hundred and forty-six miles 
of Cast Iron Water and Gas 
Pipe. And some of it is one 
hundred years old and doing 
nicely, thank you! 


The Metropolis is a large 
and frequent buyer of 


Cast Iron Pipe 


For instance, the new high-pressure mains, 
alone employ 172 miles of it. And there is 
ample reason for its selection in New York; 
the numerous installations of Cast Iron Pipe 
during the last century have been most 
successful. 


The wonderful endurance of the pipe and the 
fact that it shows hardly any depreciation 
after long years of service, are facts that carry 
considerable weight, whenever the pipe ques- 
tion presents itself. 


Your city may well follow New York’s lead. 
The experimental days are over—Cast Iron 
Pipe is now conceded to be the logical buy. 
And any of the companies listed here will 
prove that to your satisfaction. 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe and 
Fittings are independent of each other and com- 
petitors; inquiries may be sent to any or all of 
them with assurance of prompt and full response: 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. Lynchburg, Va. 
James B. Clow & Sons Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Lynchburg,Va. 


Donaldson Iron Co. 
Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 






Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CAPITAL = - $ 1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS _. 1,000,000.00 

TOTAL RESOURCES ‘OVER 20,000.000.00 
E. C. McDougal, President 







Laurence D. Rumsey . . Vice-President Robert K. Root . . . : . Vice-President 
John L. Daniels . . . . Cashier , Ralph Croy. . . Assistant to President 
Louis C. Olden . « © . Assistant Cashier Charles D. Appleby ” « « . Assistant Cashier 


The Rand-McNally Bankers’ _" 


A Financial Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Banks, Bankers, 
Brokers, Investors, and General Commerce. 





——— — -— — — = 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year Entered at Chicago F Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter 


PUBLISHED BY 
RAND McNALLY & CO. $3 Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Rates Furnished upon Application 
Copyright, 1916, by Rand McNally & Co. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
T Il E Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago is the first of the northern dis- 


tricts to announce a dividend, Governor J. B. McDougal, stating 

that the disbursement will be at the rate of 6 per cent covering the 
period from the date of organization to Mareh 31, 1915. The money from 
which this disbursement is paid is derived from earnings on investments, 
which amounted June 30 to $19,444,431. If the rate of interest had been a 
quarter of 1 per cent higher, the earnings on that amount would have been 
sufficient to meet the full 6 per cent requirement named by the law. It is as 
true of the Federal Reserve banks as of others that low rates for money are 
unfavorable to the payment of dividends on the stock. 

But along with these investments there is an item of $2,051,840, bills dis- 
counted for members of the Federal Reserve system. This discount business 
is done for country institutions in the main and is in fulfilment of the pur- 
pose of the law to afford accommodations to a large number of small institu-. 
tions. The discount business of the large banks at central points has been 
important. Little by little, with a sure and steady pace, the Federal Reserve 
system is moving forward to its place, and those most closely connected with 
it are fully confident of its success, experiment though it is up to this time. 

One of the latest undertakings is that of a collection system designed to 
put an end to exchange charges, which went into operation the middle of 
July. A committee of bankers is at work endeavoring to work out some sug- 
gestions that will make this collection of checks practical. So far the plan 
does not meet with the ideas of the country banker. 
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Undoubtedly the Federal Reserve system is gradually becoming a part 
of the great business organization of the country. Here and there changes 
will be necessary, but it is making progress. Its banks for the most part are 
under the management of practical and experienced men. 

Naturally the new clearing system will cause considerable dissatisfac- 
tion and may even place a greater strain on the Federal Reserve system than 
anything that has yet happened. Many banks, particularly in the South. 
derive their income largely from collection charges, and some of the most 
expert bankers have raised other objections to the plan about to be put into 
effect. A number of small banks in various parts of the country have with- 
drawn from the system on account of this proposed change, and it is said 
that some large institutions at the financial centers will take the same course 
How important this will prove to be is a matter of guesswork. Some of the 
objections to the system which appeared to menace its life at the outset 
have turned out to be of little importance. 


IS EUROPE’S FINANCIAL STATUS IMPERILED? 


U CH has been written from time to time concerning the financial 
status of Europe’s financial fabric. There has been a wide dif- 
ference of opinion regarding Germany’s position, although the 

preponderance of thought seems to lead to the conclusion that her credit has 
been seriously strained in consequence of the war and the interruption of her 
foreign trade—a development which during the early months was distinetly 
to her advantage but subsequently necessary must have the reverse effect. 
Francis W. Hirst, the eminent financial writer, in his valedictory upon resign- 
ing the editorship of the London Economist after a tenure of nine years, 


says: 





‘‘TIn my view the financial fabric of western Europe is in imminent peril, 
and in a few more months it will no longer be possible to disguise the bank- 
rupt condition of several great nations. 

‘*Civilization, as we have known it, and representative institutions are 
doomed, unless through the exertions of individuals the rights without which 
an Englishman at any rate will hardly eare to live, are speedily restored. 
To this end freedom and independence must somehow be won back for 
parliament and the press.’’ 

Mr. Hirst has been an opponent of the restrictions enforced by the 
defense of the realm act and secret ‘‘diplomacy.’’ Replying to the Times, 
which states that he imparted to the Economist a distressing pacifist policy, 
he says: 

‘‘In plain English I am aceused of being a peacemaker. The accusation 
is not distressing to me. I plead guilty to the charge. It has been my 
principal object during the last year to prepare the public mind for peace 
by separating passion and fiction from reason and fact, and if I could 
believe I had hastened its advent by one day and saved the precious lives 









































































EDITORIAL 11 


rt and limbs lost in twenty-four hours, I should feel myself to have won a 
25 prize worth all the titles that emperors shower on their favorites and min- 
"e isters on their supporters. ”’ 

: , 

n JAMES G. CANNON’S DEATH 

h, . 
st HE death of James G. Cannon. of New York, is a distinet loss, for 
‘0 not only was he a valuable citizen but also a distinguished banker. 
h- : His activities in the banking profession were great and no man has 
id done more to raise the standards of banking and commercial credits than 
se he. Mr. Cannon, for instance, was one of the pioneers of the clearing house 
1e system, which met with opposition at its inception but has become an abso- 
et lutely indispensable part of sound banking. With the late J. Edward 


Simmons, whose right hand man he was, leadership in all important banking 
questions seemed to devolve upon Mr. Cannon, especially in times of crisis, 
when he was a tower of strength. 

His most important work probably was in the organization of the National 
Association of Credit Men. The work done by that association was largely 
on Mr. Cannon’s initiative, and the benefit to both banker and the borrower 


al has been inealeulable and country-wide in its extent. The necessity for the 
f. berrower making a statement of his condition to the bank upon negotiating 
he his loan is now regarded as one of the chief safeguards of commeree; and 
as resentment of the disclosure it necessarily involved has long since dis- 
ey appeared. 

ly Mr. Cannon gave ungrudgingly of his time and abilities. Personally he 
rt, was simple, unaffected and liberal. His work among young men cannot be 
n- too highly praised. 

‘S, — 





il, SEEKS TO SOLVE A KNOTTY PROBLEM 
k- 

ECLARING that unemployment insurance conducted by the 
re United States Government would be a most effective aid to indus- 
ch trial efficiency, Rufus M. Potts, Insurance Superintendent, of Ili- 
df nois, recently urged the American Academy of Medicine to give its scientific 
or ‘ aid to the formulation of a comprehensive system of administration for 

a unemployment insurance in this country. Social insurance was the topic. 
he F for discussion at the 41st annual meeting of the American Academy of 
ss, Medicine at Detroit and Superintendent Potts was called to deliver an 
Y, 4 address on ‘‘Unemployment Insurance’’ because of his extensive study of 

social or welfare insurance, of which it is a branch. The Illinois official 
on : reviewed statistics on unemployment and drew a distinct line between vol- 
ny untary unemployment and those compelled to be idle. He was not dis- 
ce cussing measures for dealing with voluntary unemployment, as vagrant and 
ld : incorrigible loafers or the vicious and criminal ean be summarily dealt with 


by compulsory institutional labor, but he pointed out that the attitude should 
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be very different towards the unfortunate workers and their dependents 
suffering from involuntary unemployment. The first step, as to them, he 
declared should be to find and remove the cause of their unemployment and 
the success of unemployment insurance would be its effect upon the system- 
atizing of employment now impossible because of imperfect adjustment of 
labor to demand. 

Mr. Potts is chairman of the committee on Social Insurance of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners and he declared that his 
investigations convinced him that unemployment, disability from sickness 
and accident, old age and like causes demand the adoption of a system of 
welfare insurance which would serve to counterbalance the economic losses 
‘aused by unemployment and involuntary disability, and the administra- 
tion of such a system by the Government would cost less than the expense 
now incurred by the innumerable public agencies and private charities. 


GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS LARGE 


HE Comptroller of the Currency has completed a compilation showing 
the number of deposit accounts in all National Banks as given in 
their sworn returns of May 1, 1916. The last previous compilation 

was made six years ago, June 30, 1910. The present figures include reports 
of 7,538 National Banks, out of a total of 7,578, only 40 banks having failed 
to make returns. The number of National Banks in 1910 was 6,012. The 
figures show an unprecedented increase in the number of National Bank 
depositors throughout the country. The total number on May 1, 1916, was 
14,288,059, against 7,690,468 on June 30, 1910, the increase being 66,597,591, 
or 86 per cent. 

The largest actual increase, by geographical divisions, was shown in the 
Middle Western states, which give an inerease of 1,773,370 depositors, 
although the Southern states lead in the largest percentage of increase. 
The number of depositors in the Southern states June 30, 1910, was 1,272,746. 
On May 1, 1916, this had been inereased to 2,814,508, the increase being 
1,541,762, or 121 per cent. The Pacific states increased 592,689, or 117 per 
cent, the New England states show an increase of 388,923, or 84 per 
cent, the Western states increased 668,517, or 82 per cent, and the Eastern 
states show an increase of 1,629,651 depositors, or 68 per cent. 

Pennsylvania leads all the states in the number of National Bank depos- 
itors, reporting 2,021,878, an increase since 1910 of 762,738, or 60 per cent. 
New York shows the next largest number, 1,199,471, an increase of 529,616, 
or 79 per cent. Illinois comes third with 847,637 National Bank depositors, 
an inerease since 1910 of 376,910, or 80 per cent. Ohio ranks fourth in the 
number of National Bank depositors with 791,760, an increase of 321,076 
since 1910, or 68 per cent. Texas comes next with 658,744 depositors, an 
increase of 291,161, or 79 per cent. California follows with 529,290 depos- 
itors, an inerease of 294,729 since 1910, or 125 per cent. 
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- The state which showed the largest percentage of increase in the number 
“ of National Bank depositors was Tennessee, the increase in six years being 
and 251 per cent, or from 73,329 depositors in 1910 to 257,508 in 1916. South 
ge Carolina ranks next to Tennessee. The National Bank depositors in South 
fia Carolina increased 217 per cent, or from 39,217 in 1910 to 124,423 in 1916. 
Oklahoma comes next to South Carolina with an increase of 188 per cent, 
” National Bank depositors in Oklahoma increasing from 108,475 to 312,82 
~ in the period named. In percentage of increase Idaho ranks next with 169 
oe per cent, the increase in the number of depositors being 52,487. The next 
| : largest percentage of increase is in Virginia, where the number of National 
= Bank depositors increased 155 per cent, or from 149,306 in 1910 to 381,662 
- in 1916. The following states, in the order named, show the next largest 
ess percentages of increase: North Carolina 152 per cent, Oregon 151 per cent, 
West Virginia 146 per cent, Arkansas 145 per cent, Alabama 132 per cent, 
Florida 127 per cent, Iowa 125 per cent, 
Other states in which the number of National Bank depositors more than 
doubled in the six years from 1910 to 1916, were: Montana 123 per cent, 
Utah 122 per cent, Connecticut 114 per cent, South Dakota 112 per cent, 
, Georgia 108 per cent, New Hampshire 108 per cent, North Dakota 107 per 
ng cent, Mississippi 105 per cent and Oregon 105 per cent. The smallest per- 
am centage of increase shown in any state was in Delaware, where the increase 
— was 1,393, or 5 per cent, the next smallest being Rhode Island with. an 
- increase of 9,194, or 54 per cent. 
= Of the 14,288,059 deposit accounts in the National Banks of the United 
. States, 305,699, or 2 per cent, are carried in the National Banks of the Cen- 
- tral Reserve Cities of New York, Chicago and St. Louis. One million, seven 
a hundred and seventy-eight thousand, eight hundred and nine, or 12 per 
cent, are with the National Banks in the other reserve cities of the country, 
‘he while the country banks report 12,203,551 depositors, or over 85 per cent 
re : of the total number. / 
e Of the 14,288,059 deposit accounts, 9,494,289, or 66 per cent are demand 
we é deposit accounts ; 4,793,770, or 33.6 per cent are time deposit accounts. 
co Of the 9,494,289 demand deposit accounts, 1,498,945 draw interest, the 
™ remaining 7,995,244 demand depositors collect no interest. Of the 4,793,670 
time depositors, all draw interest except 132,652. 
an In the three central reserve cities, 78.9 per cent of all depositors are 
demand depositors. In the other reserve cities 66.6 per cent are demand 
a depositors. In the country banks, 66 per cent of the total deposit accounts 
we : are demand, the balance being on time. ; 
16 ; The total number of deposit accounts on June 23, 1915, as reported by 
a : all the State Banks (exclusive of mutual and stock savings banks) and by 
i : all loan and trust companies throughout the United States was 15,814,446. It 
76 is therefore seen that the National Banks now have nearly as many deposit 
“ accounts as all the State Banks above mentioned and all the loan and trust 
a companies in the United States combined in June, 1915, the time these 


figures were last compiled in regard to them. 
From the above reports it appears that in the state of Pennsylvania there 
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are 100 National Bank accounts for every 414 of population; in Vermont 
for each 483 of population; in Oregon for each 450 population, and in 
Minnesota and Iowa there are about 100 National Bank accounts for each 
480 of population. 

The New England states have 100 National Bank accounts for each 830 of 
population, the Eastern states average 100 accounts for every 577 of popu- 
lation; the Southern states for each 991 of population; the Pacific states for 
each 579 of population; the Western states for each 574 of population. 

Throughout the entire United States there is an average of 100 National 
Bank accounts for every 704 of population. 

The population statistics used in these calculations are the estimated 
figures of July 1, 1915. 


J. B. FORGAN TALKS OF FUTURE 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the First National Bank of Chicago, in 
reviewing the half year developments, says: ‘‘During the first half of the 
current year conditions have been quite satisfactory in practically all lines of 
business. Collections have been good and while profits have to a considerable 
extent been adversely affected by the increased cost of raw material and the 
higher scale of wages the turn-over has been so large that the profits have 
on the whole been fairly satisfactory. 

‘The principal exception to the general rule has been banking. The 
current rates for the banks’ commodity—money—have ruled so low that 
the profits in the business, although its volume has been larger than ever 
before, have been so small that the best earning commercial banks have 
found it all they could do to earn enough to pay their usual dividends with- 
out encroaching on previously accumulated profits. 





‘‘There are, however, quite decided indications of a change in money 
market conditions, the demand for credit at the centers has for some time 
been steadily improving. The banks through the country are finding a 
better local demand for their funds, and are materially reducing their sur- 
plus balances with their correspondents at the centers. These changed 
conditions, combined with the gradual investment of available funds in the 
large volume of American securities which are flowing into this country in 
a steady stream from Europe, are gradually absorbing the large volume of 
idle funds carried by the banks through 1915 and during the earlier months 
of this year. The cash reserves carried by the banks in Chicago and the 
other large western financial centers are now approaching the reduced 
percentages required under the Federal Reserve system, while under the 
old system they would be well below legal requirements. 

‘‘Due to these conditions, the current discount rate has been increased 
1% during the past month. The prospects are, therefore, that general 
business will continue good, and that the banks will have a much more 
favorable opportunity for earning profits during the second half of the 
year than they have had during the first half.”’ 
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WHAT IS THE WORLD’S STOCK OF GOLD? 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


(Article Four) 


QUESTION of intense interest, at this time, in connection with 

the yellow stream flowing so strongly in the direction of the 

United States, is, what is the real stock of the world’s gold? 

We have been considering the part it plays in commerce and 

finance. We behold it furnishing a standard of value and a base for banking 

in almost every country. We find it the special concern of every nation 

when war impedes international trade and colossal credits menace the 

future happiness of mankind. Almost, the imagination conjures up the 

secret. plottings of national exchequers and banking boards to get and hold 

the precious metal. What and where, then, is the amount over which. the 
bloodless battles may be fought? 


A Small Part of Man’s Property 


Let it be understood that the bare questions standing alone, over against 
the absolute need of mankind, assumes exaggerated importance, for as we 
have shown all the gold in the world is a mere bagatelle beside the volume 
of trade and the value of the real and personal property man possesses in the 
earth. Yet such is the unique position of the world’s gold stock in the vast 
commercial fabric civilization has woven about human happiness and well- 
being, that the approximate knowledge, if it can be gained, will not only 
direct endeavor but steady the pulse of promotion, and reveal in its true 
light the bearing of the problem, for it may be said at the outset that 
definite figures are not available. 

An attempt to answer the question leads us into geology, chemistry, 
and the history of the migrations of races, the discovery and peopling of 
new continents, the social changes of many centuries. It is believed that no 
study of statistics can more than vaguely approximate the amount of gold 
in the world. Certainly the available figures by governments are in the 
main only skilled estimates. For there are quantities unknown, there are 
secrets untold, and the story is but an elusive yellow thread in the annals of 
courage, sacrifice and toil. 

Coming out of rich pockets and placers in remote parts of the earth, this 
story of gold is a romance of fascinating interest, a serial of startling 


(15) 
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surprises, of anxious suspense, of infinite tragedy, dating from remotest 
antiquity. Passion and prayer and power are written into its rapidly 
changing chapters. No people, no nation, but has played a part in the 
imperious drama. And throughout the long history of gold men haye 
adventured the hidden places, the uninhabitable regions, lured by its yellow 
sheen, in which they have seen, as in a dream, the consummation of all 
human delights. 

And strange as is this story of the discovery, the production, and the 
use of gold, the story of its disappearance is still more strange. What have 
become of all the stocks that have been known to ancient peoples? No 
one knows—for the gold did not die with the races, nor decay with their 
governments, nor perish with their civilizations. But it is gone—no one 
knows where. 

[If one could uncover the buried cities of Asia, some of it is lodged there. 
If one could sift the sands by the river mill, some of it is there. If one could 
turn back the waters of the Dead Sea, trawl the ooze of the aged Mediter. 
ranean, sweep the floors of the Indian Ocean, and explore the hidden eaves 
of the Carribean, some of it is there. Fathoms deep it lies amid slimy skulls 
that onee held dreams of greed and glory, but no one knows these sepul- 
chers, nor will ever know. 


The Search for Buried Gold 


Explorers will ever seek for lost treasure, but tradition will weave its 
fabric of wonder, faster than the generations that come and go, and many a 


delusion will lead men farther and farther from that which they seek. 
Vanished, even as the sunken sunset, is this gold that men suffered and died 
for, that greed clutched once to its bony bosom, that hate and love battled 
for in the lost bypaths of the world’s history. 

One would think, in trying to ascertain the amount of these ancient 
stores, that their fabulous sums, only a part of which could have been lost 
in mysterious ways, would remain in the world in some form of ascertainable 
measure. But history is of little aid. The gold has vanished out of the ken 
of man. The figures which a fabled history records have little meaning. 
Abrasion, clipping, amalgamation, recoinage, the use in arts and sciences, 
explain in part but do not complete the story. So mysterious the disappear- 
ance that some have adduced science as proving that gold evaporates! 


The Clutch of a Miser’s Hand 


And all this vanishing, too, happens in the face of the fact that every 
people treasures gold and even the savage who uses it for ornament preserves 
it and does not destroy it. Iron will rust away, while gold scarcely oxidizes 
at all. It no more vanishes.in air, than in earth. Yet time has not 
forgotten to gather to his own the gold stocks of other ages, and the love of 
the living, the clutch of a miser’s hand, have not availed to stop him. It is 
an interesting inquiry and of some financial importance, when upon the 
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altar of the war-god of twentieth century Europe patriotism is even now 
laying the woven gold that encases jewels gathered from all the earth 
through all the centuries past. 

Mr. Edward S. Meade, who in 1908 published a study he ealled ‘*The 
Story of Gold,’’ says: ‘‘The accumulations of the precious metals by the 
oriental monarchies were enormous. The capture of Ecbatana, for example, 
vielded Alexander the Great $200,000,000 in precious metals, and that of 
Persepolis $135,000,000. In Egypt the treasures of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
amounted to $900,000,000."" He quotes Jacob, in his ‘‘History of the 
Precious Metals,’ as saying that the amount of gold and silver in the Roman 
Empire in the year 14, A. D., was $1,800,000,000, and that this had fallen 
from various causes including ‘‘the drain to the East’’ at the fall of the 
Empire to $450,000,000. 

Writing in the Nineteenth Century, in 1881, Emile de Lavelaye, an 
eminent authority, makes the following generalization: ‘In ancient times 
gold was comparatively speaking abundant. It proceeded principally from 
the washings of the rivers of Asia. The sands of Pactolus, the golden fleece 
conquered by the Argonauts, the gold of Ophir, the fable of King Midas, all 
contribute to show the Eastern origin of the yellow metal. According to 
Pliny, Cyrus brought back 34,000 Roman pounds in gold, a sum correspond- 
ing to nearly two million sterling. The treasures Alexander the Great took 
from Persia amounted to 351,000 talents, or eighty million sterling. Gold 
came also from Arabia, and by the Nile, probably from the center of Africa.”’ 


The Yield of Africa.. 


Again, he says: ‘‘In ancient times, and in the middle ages, Africa was 
noted as the country of gold. Herodotus speaks of the gold gathered by the 
Carthagenians from beyond the Pillars of Hereules. The Arabian geog- 
rapher El Edrisi (A. D. 1154) speaks of the gold produced in the Wangara 
country, from where the river Niger rises; and the Moor baptized by Leo X; 
Leo Africanus, who had scoured the interior of Africa, also speaks of the — 
gold of Wangara and Timbuctoo.’’ Continuing, he writes: ‘‘The riches in 
gold of the African continent is a thing of the past. The marvelous neck- 
lace of the green Aah-Topeh which is exhibited in the museum of Bulak, 
and which dates 3,600 years back; the golden chairs of the Abyssinian 
captives in the time of Cambyses; the treasures brought by the Queen 
of Sheba to the temple of Solomon 2,860 years ago; the masses of gold 
hanging onto the throne of the King of Ghana, of which Edrisi speaks, 700 
years ago, and which weighed 300,000 mithkal (value 175,000 1.)—all these 
memories or legends prove beyond a doubt that in ancient times the dark 
continent produced a great deal of gold.”’ 

We quote these passages for their illustrative, not their conclusive value. 
What authority has Mr. Meade for saying that at the fall of the Roman 
Empire, then the larger part of the known world held but $450,000,000 of 
gold? The researches of de Lavelaye were deep, but how futile and 
uninforming were his figures! 
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During the thousand-year night of the middle ages, we may well 
believe, little gold, comparatively, was produced. The Goths and Vandals 
were iconoclasts. The shock-heads of the Black Forests when they were 
not hunting wild boars were engaged in drinking bouts and debauchery, 
fighting at times perhaps for gold but not producing it. The Crusaders, 
hunting for the Holy Grail in the mystie east had their eyes fixed on the 
Cross of the Crucifixion. Little leaping flames of culture and wealth appear 
in the Renaissance of Venetian and Florentine cities. Gold again became 
the money of commerce, the Mediterranean again grew white with sails, 
the old passion again flamed in the heart, but we read of no new discoveries, 
no mad rushes into remote parts. Cool fountains played in the courts of 
the Alhambra, priests came out of their cells to preach liberty, letters and 
art flourished anew. 


Emergence of Gold in the Renaissance 


From some source came gold, as precious and‘as powerful as of yore. 
Money-changers, amid the wealth and magnificence of the Medici, heap, 
upon little tables in the public places, the coins of many lands, into mounds, 


Italian baneo, whence the origin of the word bank. The renewed trade, 


which Pheenician ships first sped westward, returns northeastward across 
the waste plains of Asia Minor, flows far into the interior of Russia, and 
rich merchants with their laden caravans gather at the great fairs of Nigi 
Noorgarad, their transactions giving rise to the bill of exchange. While 


far to the west, in the shops of London, the goldsmiths receive for safe 
keeping the plate and jewelry of princes and potentates inaugurating a 
system of deposits which were the foundation of banking. And even now in 
these faint beginnings in the receipts of goldsmiths, in the orders to pay 
of the nomadic merchants, and in the pledges of princes and peoples, there 
dawned upon the world a something greater than gold, a something born 
of need and supplied by trust, even credit, which at this late day energizes 
the commerce that civilizes the world! 


Spain and America. 


But now the tragic drama of gold leaps across the Atlantie and becomes 
the first colonizer of a new continent, the gleaming and inspiring prize of a 
world that is round! Columbus returns from West Indies and casts the 
yellow metal, in rude ornaments, at the feet of Isabella and Ferdinand. 

The avarice of Spain is fired by the weird stories of a new land filled 
with golden sands and savage peoples. The conquistadores beat along the 
shores of Central America, seeking the westward passage, the Fountain of 
Youth, but ever searching, suffering, and dying for gold. The isthmus is 
crossed: Mexico and Peru are conquered; and Spain begins her fateful 
and fated reign in a new world where it is believed the riches are in- 
exhaustible and the reign is forever. 
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There now comes a time when writers estimate what goes before, and 
upon studies which our brief quotations indicate, the year 1492. In the 
very nature of the case, since records are somewhat available after that 
time, the ordinary student need attempt nothing in the way of a verification, 
accepting all authoritative estimates, as no better than guesses of the world’s 
gold stock at the discovery of America. That we may draw this thought 
to some form of conclusion at this point, we may quote here from an article 
appearing in the London Bankers’ Magazine in 1902. 


Remarkable Increase of Late Centuries 


The writer says: ‘‘To enable the reader to understand more clearly 
what the production of gold has been, we will give a short history of the 
amounts of gold estimated to have been in use in the world at different 
periods. This is as follows: Production of Gold in the World, 1492 to 1900. 
Produced before 1492 > (yet it will be noticed that 
Meade estimates there was in the Roman Empire, 14, A. D., $1,800,000,000 
of gold and silver) ‘'1493-1600 £100,300,000; 1601-1700 
£121,300,000 ; 1701-1800... .... .£252,600,000; 1801-1900....... .£1,539,400,- 
000. * * * Roughly speaking, the production of gold during the nine- 
teenth century was six times as large as it was in the eighteenth century, 
more than twelve times as large as in the seventeenth century, and fifteen 
times as large as in the sixteenth century. * * * The amount of new 
gold added during the nineteenth century to the stoek already existing 
was * * * in round figures, £1,540,000,000.’’ 

Estimates of the loss by abrasion, by tests upon coins in actual cireula- 
tion, are placed at from one-fourth to one-half of one per cent per annum. 
At the lower rate it would take four hundred years of active use for a coin 
to wear out. Estimates of the proportion of production used in the arts 
are placed by some at one-third, others one-half. But it must be borne in 
mind that, under stress, that used in the arts, in part, comes back into. 
circulation, 


Dissolute princes, pirates and buccaneers, thieves and despoilers of 
sacred temples, turn their spoils into ingots whence they emerge into coins. 
So that it is safe to say the stock of gold prior to 1492 is unknown, will 
ever remain so, and that there is more gold in the world today than 
conjecture can estimate. 


The Riches of Mexico and Peru 


Even in the centuries following this date figures are of little worth. We 
read that in the lethargic centuries preceding ‘‘the annual production”’ 
(of precious metals) ‘‘was * * * small, only about sufficient to main- 
tain the supply, which from 800 to 1592 varied between $150,000,000 and 
200,000,000.’ Again, Meade writes: ‘‘The plunder of the city of Cuzeo 
yielded $2,000,000 in metal, and one Spanish writer states that Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Peru, exacted $4,000,000 as ransom from the Inea Atahualpa. 
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These findings, however, were small compared with the enormous product 
of the mines under the forced labor of the natives. Thus from the richest 
silver mine, Potosi of Peru, in the twenty-one years ending 1600, nearly 
$30,000,000 of silver was extracted.’’ And continuing says: ‘'The flow 
of precious metals from America to Europe to which Africa, at a later 
date, contributed largely, amounted from 1500 to 1829 to $7,500,000,000,”" 


Comparative Production of Various Countries 

Turning to the estimates of Lavelaye we find that ‘‘from 1500 to 1875, 
the total production of gold in South America, with the sole exception of 
Brazil, has been 260,000,000 1. sterling’’; that ‘‘the production of gold in 
Brazil from the end of the sixteenth century till now (1881) is estimated to 
be 140,000,000 1.’’; that, ‘‘the total production since 1495 (of the dark 
continent) 1s estimated—we (he) must say, upon very uncertain authori- 
ties—at 100,000,000 1. sterling’’; that, ‘‘the total stock of Russia to the gold 
stock of the world is estimated at 120,000,0001. sterling’’; that, ‘‘it is 
estimated that North America has contributed 14,000,000 1. sterling of the 
stock of gold of the world’’; that ‘‘it is estimated that Australia has supplied 
260,000,000 1. sterling in gold to the world’’; that, ‘‘the total quantity of 
this metal produced since the discovery of America is calculated to be 
1,400,000,000 1.’’; and that, Lavelaye here relies upon an eminent German 
authority, ‘*M. Soetbeer shows that there exists as money in civilized coun- 
tries (less India and the extreme East) 13,400,000,000 German marks (670,- 
000,000 1.) of gold * * * .” 


In reference to the total production since the discovery of America, 
1,400,000,000 1., Lavelaye introduces here an estimate of the bulk of the 


world’s stock. He says: ‘‘A learned professor of the University of Rome, 
* * * 


has caleulated that this sum, equivalent to 535 eubie metres, would 
be sufficient only to cover the pavement under the cupola of the Pantheon 
or of St. Paul’s, with a bed of gold 37 centimetres, or one foot in depth, and 
the annual production would add to it barely one centimetre.”’ 

But a thrilling chapter of United States history comes now into view. 
Gold is discovered, in the late forties of the last century, in California. Over 
burning plains, across the dark morasses of Panama, around the Horn, men 
seek the new fields, and we have another set of estimates, of more value 
perhaps, but far from equal or accurate. A writer says: ‘‘The streams of 
the states were rapidly explored by thousands of eager gold seekers, and 
in 1851, the year of largest production, $81,000,000 of gold was taken out.” 


The Discovery in Australia 


And now as if to emphasize the fact that accident discovers, and remote 
regions contain this hidden wealth, gold is discovered in far away Australia. 
The same writer continues: ‘‘The first gold discovered in Australia was in 
March, 1850, and in August, 1851, gold was discovered in large quantities 
at Ballarat in Victoria. Soon afterwards important discoveries were made 
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in Victoria and New South Wales. The immediate result of these discov- 
eries was a rush to the Australian gold fields similar to that of two years 
before in California. Within ten years the mines of Victoria and New 
South Wales yielded nearly $500,000,000 of gold and during the same period 
California produced $700,000,000. During the twenty years following 1851, 
Australia and the United States added to the world’s gold supply over two 
billion dollars. Not all of this gold, probably not more than two-thirds, 
some authorities have it one-half, went into circulation as money, the rest 
being consumed in the arts.”’ 


‘ 


The Second Half of Nineteenth Century 


Mr. Horace White, in his recent work on ‘‘Money and Banking,’’ may 
now be quoted: 

‘‘The production of gold in the first half of the nineteenth century was 
little more than sufficient to supply the amount used in the arts and to 
make good the losses from abrasion and accident. About the middle of 
the century there was a great increase, due to discovery of placer mines 
in California and Australia. The annual production of the world was 
quadrupled. Ten years later the Comstock lode of Nevada began to yield 
large amounts of the precious metals, $350,000,000 having been taken from 
it in about twenty years, 40 per cent of which was gold. 

‘In 1884 the greatest discovery of gold-the world has ever known was 
made in the Transvaal republic of South Africa. These mines, although 
yet in their infaney, have yielded $78,000,000 in a single year. Discoveries 
only second in importance to those of South Africa were made in the last 
decade of the century in the Klondike region of Canada, in Alaska, in 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, and in West Australia. 

‘‘The world’s gold production in the second half of the century was 
nine times as great as during the first half. That of the whole century 
was nearly eight thousand millions of dollars.’’ 


Two Billion Dollars in Twenty Years 


Further Mr. Horace White writes: 

‘“The amount of gold in various forms in Europe and America in 1848 
was estimated by Tooke and Newmarch (History of Prices VI, 230) at 
$2,800,000,000, and of silver at $4,000,000,000, both metals being then avail- 
able as money. These figures have been criticised by other statisticians as 
being too high, but we cannot hope for accuracy in a case where the data 
are so obscure and uncertain. In this mass, whether greater or less, there 
was added in the next twenty years $2,000,000,000 of gold and $680,000,000 
of silver.’’ 

We may now quote from an article by Mr. J. D. Magee of the University 
of Chicago in its Journal of Political Economy in which the author estimates 
that the world’s production of gold from 1493 to 1905 in value amounted 
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to $11,699,086,580 ; and that from 1493 to 1850 it amounted to $3,158,210,280, 
from 1851 to 1875 was $3,174,005,000 ; from 1876 to 1895 was $2,467,266,800. 
and from 1896 to 1905 was $2,899,604,500.”’ 


The Mint Figures, Including 1914, Fifteen Billions and a Half 


By the report of the Director of the Mint for 1914 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, and on the Production of the Precious Metals, we find 
that ‘‘the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery 
of America’’ totals in value for gold, including and ending with the pro- 
duetion of 1912, $14,775,110,000; with a total value-production since 1901] 
as follows: 1901-1905, $1,613,099,100 ; 1906, $402,503,000 ; 1907, $412,966,000: 
1908, $442,836,900 ; 1909, $454,059,100 ; 1910, $455,239,100 ; 1911, $461,939,700: 
1912, $466,136,100; and further that the grand total since and ineluding 
1860 of the world’s production was $10,349,369,300. By the same report we 
learn that the value-production of the United States for the years beginning 
1906 was as follows: 1906, $94,373,800 ; 1907, $90,435,700 ; 1908, $94,560,000: 
1909, $99,673,400; 1910, $96,269,100; 1911, $96,890,000; 1912, $93,451,500; 
1913, $88,884,400; and further that the total value-production of the United 
States from 1792 to 1913 inelusive, was $3,540,799,400. The report further 
estimates that the amount of gold which has gone into the manufactures 
and arts since 1880 totals $784,420,315; and that the amounts so consumed 
for the years heretofore enumerated was as follows: 1906, $39,126,763; 
1907, $40,727,070; 1908, $31,476,091; 1909, $37,628,769; 1910, $41,787,152; 
1911, $40,834,292 ; 1912, $43,977,257; 1913, $45,864,066. By the last report 
the total of the world’s gold stock since the discovery of America is esti- 
mated to be, ineluding 1914, $15,690,727,700. 


The World’s Stock and the New War Debts 


Can any estimate be made that will come within two or three billions 
of the world’s gold stock? Has the ratio consumed in the arts kept pace 
with the production? It must be answered, by no means. What became 
of the vast treasures of the ancient world? How much did the chureh 
preserve in its monastic cloisters during the middle ages? How purely 
guesswork is the amount on hand in 1492! 

Upon what value-basis are these various authorities working? Outside 
of Soethier, Jacob, and writers and investigators of this class, are not all 
statisticians mere commentators? But the metal has been ‘‘precious’’ since 
its discovery, that we know; and it is a reasonable belief that there is and 
always has been a vast amount ‘‘hidden’’ which none may compute. But 
if the whole stock be over fifteen billions of dollars, let the proportion of 
coined money be what it may, we know this, the debts of the warring 
nations contracted since the war, expressed of course in gold, are already 
between twenty-five and thirty billions of dollars. And this is a demand 
wholly new and wholly unsatisfied ! 


Editor’s Note: Charles W. Stevenson’s concluding article of the series will appear in the 
September issue of The Bankers’ Monthly and will discuss ‘““The Gold Credit Crisis To 
Follow the War.” 
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BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Assistant to the President of the National City Bank of New York 


H A T are the economic effects of the war the world over, and 
particularly in the United States? We recognize, to begin 
with, that the war is in a class by itself. There are no pre- 
cedents that signify much. We hesitate to even lay down 

fundamental principles for fear that under the extraordinary conditions 
they may not apply. If anybody had told us at the beginning of the war 
that it would be going on at the end of two years, at a cost of nearly 
$100,000,000 per day, few would have believed him. But we have learned 
that the conduct of war is largely a matter of industrial organization. If 
a people can restrict their wants, or curtail their consumption of some things, 
and organize the women and children and men above military age to supply 
the necessities, and can produce all they require at home, they can keep the 
fighting men on the firing line as long as they last. We see that the war 
is not likely to come to an end from mere financial exhaustion; that 
‘‘finance’’ is only a name for a process in the organization of industry. 
Productive industry is the substantial thing. 

We see that the amazing figures of expenditures and indebtedness are 
not as significant or appalling as at first they seemed. People have said that 
all the gains and accumulations of the past were being swept away, but 
this is not true even in the warring countries. 


Where Our Wealth Is Utilized 


The wealth of the world is in the land, the forests, mines, water powers 
and other resources of nature, and in the plant of buildings, machinery, 
railways, and equipment of every kind that has been gradually acquired 
for working those resources, and for converting them into the commodities 
of trade and for distributing them in the exchanges. Besides these the 
gains of the past are in the stock of knowledge, the progress that has 
been made in the arts and industries, in command over the resources of 
nature, and in the organization that has been developed for carrying on 
the work of the world. In short, the wealth of the world is in its pro- 


(23) 
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ductive properties, and the gains of the past are not so much in what has 
been accumulated as in the knowledge of how to produee it. 

The general position which society has attained in the arts and industries 
will not be lost, and the amount of productive property destroyed, as com. 
pared with the total amount of property, is comparatively small, even in 
the countries at war. The two leading industrial countries, Great Britain 
and Germany, are practically untouched. The class of productive property 
that is suffering most is shipping, and the world is building ships almost 
as fast as they are sunk. 


Where Destruction Hits Hardest 


The greater part of this enormous destruction is of equipment and sup. 
plies of current production. It is a consumption of powder, shells, guns, 
motor cars, gasoline, food, clothing, shoes and stories of many kinds, for 
the armies and ships. And all over the world, in neutral as well as in the 
warring countries, we see tremendous activity in the production of these 
things. Thousands of factories are converted from other purposes, and 
vast new works are constructed, for the making of war supplies. 

Everywhere men are working long hours, women literally by millions 
are entering shops and offices, new machinery and new methods are invented 
and installed, and industry is speeded to the limit to meet the emergency. 
Furthermore, this demand and seareity causes a rise of prices throughout 
the world, and a restraint upon trade and consumption and normal enter- 
prise, which helps to supply the war’s requirements. It is these things, 
which all the world is working night and day to produce, that are being 
destroyed, while the productive capacity in many lines is being actually 
enlarged. 


Maiming of Skilled Workmen in War 


3ut it will be said that the most important factor in production is the 
able-bodied and skillful workman, and that millions of these are being 
killed or disabled. This is true, and it is the most depressing factor in the 
situation, but there is a possible offset even to this, in the effect of the war 
upon the men and women who survive. The efficiency of a people, the 
capacity of a given population for production, is not always the same. The 
most profound and important truth in the world is the fact that that capacity 
is subject to unlimited development. 

Lloyd-George has said that the improvements in industry, and the more 
effective control of the liquor traffic, resulting from the war, will compen- 
sate for all the economic losses. And then there is the entrance of women 
into industry, and the effect of this stirring experience upon millions. The 
greatest forces in the world are the invisible ones; a single invention may 
revolutionize an industry, and these peoples may be more alert, more fertile, 
more enterprising and capable than ever before. 

But what about the debts? Is it true that these countries are drawing 
on the future, that they are expending capital before it is created, and 
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heaping burdens upon generations yet unborn? There is very great exag- 
geration about that. If you say that they are wasting capital whicli should 
be passed down to the future, and that the progress of the world is retarded, 
I will agree, but that is a different thing. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as expending capital before it 
is created. Capital must exist in tangible form. There are no economic 
losses except in tangible things. The war, as we have seen, is carried on 
with tangible things—with equipment and supplies—and these must be 
furnished now, not after the war is over. The armies are not being fed this 
year from next year’s crops, nor are they using supplies of next year’s 
make. Whatever else may be obscure about the incidence and effects of 
this body of indebtedness, one thing is clear, viz.: that all of the produe- 
tion of the future will belong to the future, and none of it will belong to 
the past. A popular speaker is quoted as saying that 500 years after the 
war is over, the people will be toiling to pay the interest on these loans. 
That may be so, but if it is, it is certain that the payments will be made to 
people then living, and that their use of the capital will react upon the 
entire community. 


Capital Is Not Extinguished 


In discussing the indebtedness the fact is commonly vverlooked that 
the payment of indebtedness does not extinguish the capital transferred 
or involve an economic loss. If we were to conceive of these payments as 
required to be somehow made to the inhabitants of another planet, with 
whom no other intercourse was possible, or of the products of the country 
to the value of these payments as regularly heaped up and burned, then we 
would have the idea that is generally accepted as to the burden of this 
indebtedness. But nothing of this kind will oceur. The eapital raised by 
taxation will flow from the public into the treasury, and from the treasury 
back to the people, practically undiminished. 

This proposition should not be confused with the fallacious excuse that 
is often given for wasteful extravagance, to wit: that it gives employment 
to wage-people and puts money in circulation. In the latter case the expen- 
diture represents an economic loss because the wage-earners are not pro- 
ductively employed. The war indebtedness also represents an economic 
loss, but the loss oceurred when the proceeds of the loans were expended, 
and does not occur again when the loans are paid off. 


War Loans Do Not Represent Conversion 


The war loans do not represent a conversion of fixed property, for the 
fixed property will be there when the war is over. They are a capitalization 
of labor and production during the war, and if they are held at home, and 
paid off by savings, the countries will be richer than before the war. 

If every tax-payer held a corresponding proportion of the bonds, his 
income and outgo on account of the debt would cancel. The problem of 
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the indebtedness is that of levying taxation in such a manner that it wil] 


not fall unfairly upon any portion of the community, but that all will he 
speedily reimbursed by the return flow. The portion of the publie whieh 
participates in the loans will receive the return flow direct, but if all pay- 
ments upon the loans are considered to be new capital, which did not exist 
before the war, then the investment of this capital in productive industries 
is bound to react favorably upon all classes, so that a moderate degree of 
taxation can be paid by all without being worse off than before the war. 
The taxation will amount to enforced saving for the capital fund, and if 
wisely applied will help the country to recover from the failure to make 
normal progress during the war. 


Recovery from the War May Be Rapid 


If this view is correct, recovery from the war will be more rapid than 
has been anticipated, and there is no reason why, after order and confidence 
are restored, enterprise and industry should not go on in these countries 
about as before. 

The critical period will be at the end of the war, when the armies are 
dissolved and millions of men must find their places in civil life, and while 
there is still bewilderment and uncertainty as to what the state of industry 
and trade will be. The problem will be to integrate the industries, not only 
at home but throughout the world, and get them on a mutually-supporting 
basis, for every man who has work will be able to buy the products of others. 


Animosities May Retard Trade 


Unfortunately the animosities of the war will prevent an immediate 
resumption of many former trade relationships, and legislation may increase 
the confusion and intensify the struggle for markets. This confusion and 
uncertainty, and the apprehension which it engenders, creates the real 
danger of industrial prostration after the war, rather than lack of capital 
or buying power. The buying power of every country is in its own powers 
of production. 

And now what about the effect of the war in the United States? When 
it began there were two opinions about it. One was optimistic, it held that 
the war opened a great new opportunity for the United States to increase 
its production, its trade, its wealth and its importance. The other view was 
more conservative, more involved in its reasoning, but seemingly broader 
and more complete. It rejected off-hand the idea that we would benefit 
from the war, on the ground that the interests we have in common with 
Europe are so important that a calamity to Europe could not possibly yield 
benefits to us. 

War Brings Prosperity to the U. S. 


This idea of a genuine community of interests throughout the world, 
between all nations and all classes, is a great cultural and civilizing idea, 
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and that alone proves it to be fundamentally sound. I believe in it and 
preach it; it ean be overwhelmingly demonstrated’ in argument. And yet 
the war brought prosperity to the United States. 

The explanation does not disprove the principle of an essential harmony 
of interests. Business in the United States was not in hormal condition 
before the war. Industry was dragging, machinery was idle, and labor 
was unemployed. The war created an acute world scarcity of labor and 
products, and we have gained by the complete employment of our machinery 
and our people, and by the fact that we have a huge trade balance which 
includes extraordinary profits. , 


Sustains Principle of Harmony of Interests 


Even here the principle of a harmony of interests is sustained in a 
degree, despite the confusion of a world war, for this prosperity results 
from supplying other people with things they want and from mitigating a 
world scarcity. And it remains to be said that the account is not yet fully 
made up. We are comparing our earnings now with our earnings in a time 
of unnatural depression, and without allowance either for the reaction that 
may come from this abnormal stimulus or for the indirect losses which will 
be our share of the world waste of capital. 

The idea of a community of interests is the moral basis of society. No 
relations between nations or classes, or individuals, are justified unless 
based upon this principle of mutual helpfulness. The object of economic 
society is to increase the supply for all members of the community of the 
necessities, comforts and refinements of life, and this is accomplished by 
improving the methods of production and exchange. Everybody within 
the circle of the exchanges gains by every step which makes industry more 
productive and adds to the sum total of these goods to be distributed. 


Wealth to Great Extent Is a Common Fund 


We know as bankers that the wealth of the world, wherever it is 
located and by whomsoever it may be owned, is to a great extent a common 
fund. When we talk of banking funds we know that there is a reservoir 
in New York, another in London, and there are others in Paris and Berlin, 
and others elsewhere, but in time of peace they are all connected. You 
cannot draw down the supply in one without affecting the supply in all. 
You cannot burn up or destroy wealth anywhere that the whole world does — 
not suffer loss. 

The boll weevil affeets the price of clothing, and an early frost in the 
corn and wheat belt affects the price of food, all round the world. And 
80, because millions of men are withdrawn from industry, and because of 
the war demands, the cost of living is higher for every family in the United 
States. Everybody who hasn’t had his own income increased is paying a 
part of the cost of the war. 

On the surface of the situation it has looked as though the United States 
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had an extraordinary opportunity to introduce its manufactures in neutral 
markets, while Great Britain and Germany were otherwise engaged, but 
the same conditions which create the opportunity throw enormous obstacles 
in the way. The scarcity of shipping, the rise of freight charges, the pres. 
sure of war orders, the revival of the home demand, the scarcity of materials. 
the shortage of labor, all combine to interfere with the growth of new trade. 
The trade of the world is interdependent, and must be kept in balance. 
You cannot suddenly shift a large body of it without making a multitude 
of shifts. 

If we have learned anything in the last year it is that you cannot have 
a permanently one-sided trade. You soon reach the point where you have 
to lend money to your customer in order that he may continue his pur. 
chases, and of course there is a limit to that. If it was possible for us to 
take over all the business in South America that Great Britain and Germany 
have had, we would have to take the South American products that Great 
Britain and Germany have taken, and if we were going to do all of this 
business permanently, and Great Britain and Germany were to do that much 
less permanently, then there would have to be a shift of population from 
those countries to the United States. These world relations are the result 
of growth and gradual readjustments rather than of sudden changes. We 
will gain trade as other peoples gain in purchasing power, rather than by 
supplanting rivals. 


One Theory that Is Erroneous 


One of the grievances urged against the labor organizations is that they 
deliberately restrict the output, acting upon the theory that there is only 
a limited amount of work to be done, and that it is good policy for them to 
make it go as far and pay as much in wages as possible. It is a mistaken 
theory, but I think the idea that this country will do better in world trade 
with Great Britain and Germany out of it is based upon the same error. It 
assumes that there is only a limited amount of work to be done in the world, 
and only a limited amount of trade to be had, whereas there is no limit to 
the amount of work to be done or the amount of trade that may be had, 
or the wealth that may be created from the resources of nature. The greater 
the production of every country, the greater its purchases will be, and the 
ereater the trade of the world will be. 

Great Britain and Germany have built up most of the trade they have 
had in South America by advancing capital for the development of those 
countries. They have literally created out of the dormant resourees of 
those countries the wealth from which they have received their pay. They 
have invested about $4,000,000,000 in South America in the last twenty-five 
or thirty years, and sent most of it out in the form of materials and 
machinery. No wonder they have had the bulk of the trade, and if we are 
to rival them there, we must do the same work, we must help in the develop- 
ment of those countries. 

But here again the difficulties of the present situation appear. We are 
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buying back our own securities from Great Britain and Europe on an 
enormous scale, and must continue to do so. Weare granting cretlits to 
other countries to assist their purchases here. Furthermore, we have no 
spare capacity at the present time for the equipment of new enterprises, 
and, finally, war prices are prohibitive upon new enterprises. 

When the war is over, we will be stronger in some respects, and weaker 
in others, than before. We will be richer, owe less abroad, have greater 
productive capacity, and have an introduction in foreign trade. All that 
would strengthen our position in world affairs if other things remained the 
same. But conditions have not remained the sanfe, and here we have another 
striking illustration of the law of compensation. 


Natural Equilibrium Will Govern 


There is a natural balance or equilibrium in affairs which in the long run 
is bound to be maintained because it is fixed in the very constitution of 
things; and when that balance is disturbed all the natural forces work for 
its restoration. The world of affairs has a way of righting itself, something 
like the facility of a eat for lighting on its feet. And it is a good thing that 
this is so, for life wouldn’t be worth living if the confused councils of 
statesmen could put everything permanently out of joint. 

The enormous demand upon our industries, and for labor and materials, 
together with the influx of capital, has placed us upon a higher basis of 
costs than we were before. Our people are pleased and sanguine over the 
influx of gold, and for the time being, this gold is an element of strength. 
Curiously enough, as long as we do not use it, it is an element of strength, 
but as it comes into use, we see that it becomes an element of danger. 
Capital can do nothing without labor, and we are not getting more labor. 
Capital cannot dig a ditch, or lay a wall, or turn a furrow, without labor; 
they must be used together, a blessed necessity that, again, is fixed in the 
constituticn of things. When all the forces of production are in full action, 
you cannot make a country richer by pouring gold into it. You reach the: 
point then where every addition means dilution, and you run the risk of 
demoralizing the entire economic situation. 


Capital Normally Grows Faster than Population 


In all advanced countries, in normal times, capital increases faster than 
population, and this is a truth which does not receive the attention it 
deserves. For with capital increasing faster than population, the demand 
for labor increases faster than the supply, with the result that there is an 
inevitably increasing wage rate. This, I say, is the law of normal progress, 
and where it is operating in all countries at the same time, and its effects 
are gradual and continuous, there is no disruption of relations, and the 
effect is beneficent. But when a great amount of capital is suddenly forced 
into one country, without any corresponding increase of labor, the whole 
situation is thrown out of balance. 
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There is danger then that with an increased amount of capital bidding 
for labor and materials, wages and prices will be forced upwards, until the 
level of costs upon which business is done in that country will be raised high 
above what it is in other countries, with the result that when normal con- 
ditions are restored, exports will be cut off, imports will increase, the bal- 
ance of trade will turn over, and the newly acquired gold will flow out, 
leaving an inflated fabric of wages, prices and indebtedness without an 
adequate foundation. 





This is the danger in which we stand today; the danger that, stimulated 
as we are by abnormal conditions, with an enormous demand upon us for 
goods at almost any price, we shall become adjusted to these temporary 
conditions and shall be unable to readjust ourselves to normal conditions 
without a severe experience. 


Spirit of Conservatism Prevails 


Fortunately a spirit of conservatism has pervaded the country. There 
has been no undue inflation of credit. It is true that bank loans are high 
above what they were a year ago, but when we consider the enormous 
expansion of business within the year, the amount of our securities repur- 
chased from Europe, and the loans made to facilitate our exports, the 
increase in loans is well accounted for. 

The country, although its industries are running at full tilt, is not over- 
building or over-expanding. The industrial management has been such as 
to conserve as far as practicable the benefits arising from this extraordinary 
period, for the good of the industries in the future. Indebtedness nas been 
paid, reserves have been created, capacity has been enlarged, equipment 
and methods have been improved with a view to all possible economies in 
the future. All this fortifies the industries and strengthens the whole situa- 
tion for the trials that are to come. The policy is better in the long run for 
both shareholders and wage-earners than would be the payment of divi- 
dends or wages which cannot be maintained. 


High Commodity Frices Due to World Conditions 


Commodity prices are high, due to world conditions, but property values 
are not generally inflated. The country is plainly doing business in the 
consciousness that present conditions are temporary, and it has been now 
under this restraint so long that there is a strong likelihood that it will 
follow the policy of caution until the transition to peace conditions is 
made. Certainly this is the policy for bankers to advise. 

If this course is pursued there will be no danger of anything like a 
financial panic, and the change from war conditions to peace conditions will 
be made with the minimum of disturbance. There are good reasons for 
believing that a large amount of domestic work is being held back now on 
account of high construction costs, and that this will come along when 
prices are lower. The country has been going a slow pace in construction 
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work in recent years and much needs to be done. We are bound to remem- 
ber, however, that a change from a rising market, when everybody is eager 
to buy ahead of his wants, to a falling market, when everybody refrains 
from buying as long as he can, is always a breeder of apprehensions. When 
the war is over, the war demands cease and the soldiers are released to 
industry, everybody has notice that prices will reverse the course they have 
followed since the war began. 


What May Follow the War 


The question of costs will then be the serious one in the United States, 
for if our exports are cut off and our production must all be marketed at 
home, prices are bound to be unremunerative. None of us want to say 
anything about reducing wages. The high wage-scale of this country, and 
the great distribution of goods which accompanies it, is one of the condi- 
tions of our prosperity. Nobody wants to disturb it, but there is only one 
way to avoid disturbing it, and that is by increasing the efficiency of our 
industries. 

We want higher and higher efficiency, in organization, in management, 
at the work bench and in co-ordination of all. We won’t get very far in 
foreign trade by ordinary and routine methods; we must have highly organ- 
ized and concentrated effort, and genuine leadership in industry. 


Warehousing Our Products 


The United States Steel Corporation has fifteen warehouses in South 
America where it carries full stocks of the goods wanted in ‘those localities. 
Furthermore, if there is a building to be put up or a bridge built, or any 
contract to be let in South America that calls for a considerable amount of 
steel, some bidder will be after it who will use American steel. More than 
half of all the steel buildings in South America were put up by a subsidiary 
company of the United States Steel Corporation. That is the kind of an 
organization and management that makes headway in foreign trade. 

The automobile has shown how industry may be revolutionized by high 
organization, we have one great advantage in this country. We have the 
greatest home market in the world; and Michigan has helped to show that 
volume of product is the most important factor in costs. The most important 
thing about wages is not the rate per day or per week, but the rate per unit 
of product. That is the golden key by which the industrial problem may 
be solved. It is possible to reconcile the interests of employers and wage- 
earners and consumers, and it is possible to pay higher wages here than are 
paid in other countries and still sell goods abroad, if we can lead the wor'!d 
in methods of production. 

There is no limit to this possibility if we can bring everybody to see how 
all interests can be served together. The public must be satisfied that it is 
interested in large scale, economical, production; and the wage-earners 
must be convinced that they are interested, not in restricting production, 
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but in increasing production. They must be brought to see not only that 
wages are dependent upon product, but that an increasing supply of the 
comforts of life for the entire community, including themselves, is depend. 
ent upon it. They must have a vision of the part they can play in the 
progress of the world. 

There must be a clearer understanding of the value of wealth to the 
entire community, and of the fact that the profits of business when busi. 
ness is successful are largely employed for the improvement and develop. 
ment of industry. Michigan has taught us many things. I remember that 
it used to be said, perhaps some people say it yet, that nobody could make 
a million dollars honestly. Well, Henry Ford has made a million dollars 
look like thirty cents, and I don’t know how many breakfast food millionaires 
there are in the state. You can find thousands of men who have become 
millionaires because they had something to sell that appealed to the faney, 
or served the wants, of the American people. John Milton sold ‘* Paradise 
Lost’’ for £5, but a good seller on the American market makes the author 
a fortune. The rewards of suecess are greater in this country than any- 
where else because the purchasing power of the people is greater. 


Only Making the Problem Hard 


But among the demonstrations that Michigan has given are several 
methods of disposing of surplus income 





income greater than a man needs 
for himself. Mr. Ford has been making some most interesting experiments. 
In the first place he pays wages above the market rate, partly, [ understand, 
because it pays to do so, and partly as pure philanthropy, or because he 
thinks it just to do so. To the extent that the policy pays of course it does 
not dispose of his surplus income; it only makes the problem worse. 

To the extent that the policy is philanthropic its wisdom may be 
questioned, because it cannot be generally followed, and Mr. Ford himself 
has shown how money may be more beneficially used. He has been applying 
another portion of his income to the development of a farm tractor, and if 
the tractor is as great a success in its line as the Ford automobile is in its 
field this expenditure will be worth vastly more to the public, and to wage- 
earners genérally, than any wage philanthropies, because it will reduce 
the cost of producing food. And yet the investment in the tractor is an 
investment upon business principles, and illustrates the ordinary method 
of disposing of business profits. It may bring him as great a fortune as 
the automobile has produced. 


Some Beneficial Features 


But while this illustration of the service of wealth to the community 
may be informing to one class, his demonstration of the productive value 
of ‘high wages may be of benefit to another class, the employers themselves. 
The wage-earners are not the only people’ who do not always know their 
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of how the wealth of the country could be increased by developing the 
capabilities of our people. . 

Philanthropy also may be a good investment from the standpoint of the 
community. A few years ago, when I lived in Washington, D. C., I came 
in contact with the organization of the International Health Commission 
(Rockefeller Foundation) in its work upon the hookworm disease, and 
one day I asked for and obtained the following memoranda of a case of ° 
which I had incidentally learned: 

NO? cg vciesdoronenes family was on the paupey list of Lamar County, 
Mississippi. The county had spent about $2,000 on this family. Something 
over three years ago Dr. Whitfield, one of our field directors in Mississippi, 
was conducting the dispensary work in Lamar County for the relief and 
control of hookworm disease. This family was examined and found to be 
heavily infected. They were treated. Soon after being treated they were 
taken off the pauper list. We have a letter from Mr. J. D. Hatton, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Supervisors of this county, living at Sumrall, Missis- 
sippi, stating that this family had been taken off the pauper list as a result 
of their treatment for hookworm disease. On September 9, 1914, we received 
a letter from Dr. W. S. Leathers, State director of the work in Mississippi, 
stating that this family is now living in ........ County, Mississippi, and 
that the family made more than 10 bales of cotton last year.’ 


Increase in Cost of Food and Materials 


In recent years the most serious fact in our social and industrial situa- 
tion has been the rising cost of food and the raw materials of our industries. 
The result has been that a large part of the gains in other industries have 
been counteracted to the wage-earners by the higher cost of living. It is 
a great misfortune to have the common necessaries rising to permanently 
higher levels. It means that we are losing ground in the struggle with 
nature, and it ought not to be. The resources of science, if drawn upon, 
will give an increase of production sufficient to meet the increase of popu- 
lation at least for a long time. This is the most important subject before 
our people, for it lies at the basis of all our industries and the permanent 
well being of our people. There is no more striking example of common 
interests than in the interest which the people of all sections and all classes 
have in the progress of agriculture, and the work which western bankers 
have been doing for its more scientific development is worthy of all com- 
mendation. 

Everybody just now is wanting his wages increased, and claims that 
he must have more pay to hold his own, because the cost of living is going 
up so rapidly. But since the business of supplying our wants is carried on 
by distributing ourselves in the various occupations and exchanging prod- 
uets and services with each other, it follows that instead of raising prices 
all around on each other what we really want is to speed up production 
all around so that there will be more of everything for everybody. What we 
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really want is 30 bushels of wheat to the acre instead of 15, a full bale of 
cotton to the acre instead of a quarter of a bale, cows that average 500 
pounds of butter in a year instead of 150; factories that will turn out ten 
yards of cloth with the same labor that now makes five, and freight train 
loads of 1,000 tons instead of 500, and so on all around the cirele of the 
industries. 


Should Seek to Improve Production 


There is no line of production in which improvements are not always 
possible; they are being made all of the time. The steel industry is 
undoubtedly one of the most efficient industries in the country, and yet 
the by-product coke oven is just coming into use. A professor of chemistry 
in one of our large universities said the other day that if you would throw 
a tennis ball into Lake Michigan, the amount of water with which the ball 
came in contact as compared with all the water in the lake, would illustrate 
our knowledge of chemistry. Searcely a process in industry is the same 
now as it was twenty years ago, and seareely a process will be the same 
twenty years from now that it is now. What if we could speed up the 
changes and make them in ten years instead of twenty ? 


American Aptitude for Machinery 


That country will have industrial leadership which can make these 
changes most rapidly. Thomas Edison says that we have greater aptitude 
for machinery than any other people, that no other people can keep pace with 
us in devising and applying new methods. Notwithstanding the costly and 
vexatious labor troubles that we sometimes have, I believe that we have the 
most intelligent and receptive body of working people in the world, and 
largely because they are the best paid. If we can awaken their genuine 
interest in industrial progress, if we can convince them that they are as much 
interested in reducing costs as their employers, if we can draw out their 
latent abilities, we need have no fear about the position of America after 
the war, or at any time in the future. 


BOLDNESS ADMIRED 


‘*T forgot myself and spoke angrily to my wife,’’ remarked Mr. Meekton. 

‘‘Did she resent it?’’ 

‘‘For a moment. But Henrietta is a fair-minded woman. After she 
thought it over she shook hands with me and congratulated me on my 
bravery.’’—Washington Star. 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


. BY EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Vice Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


OOPERATION and industrial preparedness are the most 

important questions before the business men of the country today. 

The country needs at this particular time the cooperation of a 

strong national organization with energy and good judgment, 

which has the entire confidence of the Government, and of the banking and 
business world. 


Government and Business 

For several decades our Government has worked out through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a constructive program for the railroads of the 
country. It has also made effective through the Agricultural Department 
measures likewise helpful to the farmer. In these cases it has approached 
the problems in the spirit of cooperation and the results have been bene- 
ficial to all. 

The Government’s attitude toward business, however, presents a con- 
trast. The trouble has really been one of point of view. Government 
action has usually been negative; always scattered and seldom constructive. 


Spirit of Advertising Man in Government’s Business 


Little things very often are responsible for misunderstanding and may 
cause ill feeling when there is no substantial reason for it. The United 
States Government, which I understand transacts 90 per cent of its busi- 
ness by mail, does not write letters that pull. Most of them are addressed 
as—‘‘Sir—You are hereby notified,” and the balance of the letter is gen- 
erally couched in terms which put the recipient on the defensive and 
make helpful cooperation utterly impossible. 


Puts Curb on Business Courtesy 


I have been informed that a few years ago in one of the departments 
at Washington, which comes in daily contact with the business men of 
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the country, it was found that the word please was being used in tele. 
grams. Instructions were given to stop its use and employees advised that 
if they should in the future use it in telegrams they, personally, would 
have to pay the expense. 

This same department took the position that when the Government 
acknowledged a letter from a business man that it was not necessary to 
say, ‘‘We thank you for your favor of blank date,’’ on the theory that 
the Government did not have to thank any one. 


Policy Drives Friends Away 


Is there any quicker way to separate friends or to force customers off 
of your books or to create a break between business men than to send out 
cold sareastie letters? I honestly believe that mueh of the ill feeling that 
has existed between Government and business for the last 15 years has 
been caused by the discourteous letters that were written by the depart- 
ments at Washington to business men. 

If the Government Departments transacted business and wrote letters 
in the same spirit you do; if in fact each department at Washington had 
an advertising man who is accustomed to write letters which really sell 
service, government would become popular and the administration con- 
tinuing this practice would increase its influence greatly—for giving service 
to the public in a courteous and civil manner. 


Encouraging Greater Cooperation 


There is, indeed, a better feeling between government and _ business 
today. The Federal Trade Commission is desirous of cooperating with 
business men and our efforts have demonstrated that it is easy to have 
their hearty cooperation if the proper cooperative spirit is shown by the 
Government. 

If the Government continues to improve its methods of corresponding 
with the business men, taxpayers, and others having dealings with it, and 
in other ways to recognize the community of interest between it and busi- 
ness men, a much friendlier feeling will prevail and government and busi- 
ness will be united in a sympathetic effort to solve our great industrial and 
commercial problems. 


Time for Change of Attitude 


It is unfortunate that our business men and our Government have been 
losing valuable time during the past 15 years in trying to settle our 
economie and business problems, not by cooperation, not by any scientific 
method which will bring about results beneficial to our people as a whole, 
but by resorting to the courts. I know business has been sick, and business 
has undoubtedly been in a large measure to blame for its illness, but instead 
of sending for a doctor who could prescribe a remedy that would give 
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practical and permanent relief, the Government sent for lawyers and 
you know the result. . . 

Pe wrong feeling has existed in this country as to the proper relations 
between government and business. Even when I went to Washington I 
had the feeling that business men did not want to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment, but I learned very quickly that they are all eager to cooperate 
and willing to do everything in their power that the Government desires. 


Working Out a Definite Plan 


‘ 


We are talking a great deal these days about mobilizing our industries. 
We have been floundering about for many years with no definite plan; in 
fact, the first step has hardly been taken toward solving our industrial 
problems and toward attaining the result which we all know is absolutely 
necessary. Cooperation requires the interest and good will of both sides. 
3usiness men are anxious to cooperate with the Government. It is now the 
duty of the Government to lend its active constructive aid, and it is the 
earnest desire of the Federal Trade Commission to do everything in its 
power to help foster American industries. 


_ Federal Trade Commission and Definite Steps Forward 


The Federal Trade Commission is endeavoring today to work out a 
comprehensive, constructive solution of our business problems. We=have 
taken definite steps toward getting at the real facts of industry from 
manufacturers. Within a few months we hope to be able to give man- 
ufacturers first-hand detailed information about their business. 


Bettering Business Methods 


The activities of trade associations and similar business organizations 
are manifold. Groups of associated business men that are putting forth 
special efforts to improve systems of cost accounting, bettering their. 
processes of manufacture, standardizing their output, obtaining credit 
information, and endeavoring to advance the welfare of their employees, 
are bound to be most important factors in our country’s development in 
the course of the next few years. 

Special commendation should be given to associations that are endeavor- 
ing to build up industries in these constructive ways. Successful produc- 
tion and successful merchandising require many steps in the process of 
changing the form of the raw materials, and putting the product on the 
market at a figure adequate to cover the cost of production and the cost 
of selling and net some profit to the producer, without charging the con- 
sumer an excessive price; and neither the individual manufacturer nor 
the Government alone can work out the many serious economic and busi- 
ness problems involved, so successfully, as can a group of associated 
producers or merchants, laboring together in cooperation. These asso- 
ciations, when conducted intelligently and rationally, with the thought of 
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bringing about improved business conditions, will make it possible for our 
industries to compete in price and quality in the markets of the world. 

There should be a greater degree of organization and of mutual help. 
fulness in all lines of trade and industry, so that American business may 
be welded into a commercial and industrial whole; the part of the Gov. 
ernment being to cooperate with business men, on request, to bring about 
the results that will benefit business and hence promote our national welfare. 


Views of President Wilson 


President Wilson’s views on trade associations may be of particular 
interest to you. In a letter addressed to me, under date of May 12, 1916, 
he said, in part: 

‘*The White House 
Washington 
May 12, 1916. 

‘*Your suggestion that trade associations, associations of retail and 
wholesale merchants, commercial clubs, boards of trade, manufacturers’ 
associations, credit associations, and other similar organizations should be 
encouraged in every fedsible way by the Government seems to me a very 
wise one. To furnish them with data and comprehensive information in 
order that they may more easily accomplish the result that they are organ- 
ized for is a proper and useful government function. These associations, 
when organized for the purpose of improving conditions in their particular 
industry, such as unifying cost accounting and bookkeeping methods, stand- 
ardizing products and processes of manufacture, should meet with the 
approval of every man interested in the business progress of the country. 

‘‘It is my hope that, in addition to the other work which the Federal 
Trade Commission is doing, it wil! ascertain the facts regarding conditions 
in our various industries. If it finds that an industry is not healthy, it 
should, after carefully considering the facts, in cooperation with the parties 
interested, suggest a practical and helpful remedy. In this way many of 
our difficult business problems might be solved. 

‘‘T am very anxious to see you continue to cooperate with the business 
men of the country along the lines upon which you are working. 

‘‘Cordially and sincerely yours, 
‘“WOODROW WILSON.”’ 





Development of Advertising 


From the early days when the Town Crier and the signboard were the 
principal publicity agents employed, to the modern newspaper, poster and 
illustrated magazine with its pleasing presentation of current commodities, 
advertising has traveled a long way. Its evolution since the invention of 
printing has been rapid, and the field of advertising has expanded until it 
ineludes today widely varying lines of activity. 
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Advertising deals with a part of the field of business which is most 
important—the marketing of commodities. Sellmg and advertising are 
bound up together. To find the need and to supply it are two sides of the 
same shield. The usefulness of a manufacturer to the community is greatly 
extended through advertising. Merchandising has passed far beyond the 
confines of the old time market place. It now extends over whole continents— 
over the entire world, and it is advertising which makes possible national 
merchandising. , 


Truth in Advertising 


Service to the community must be the ultimate test by which all adver- 
tising is judged. For that reason it is very gratifying to find your associa- 
tion taking a strong stand against fraudulent and misleading advertising. 
Its adoption of ‘‘truth’’ as its world motto is an important step in insur- 
ing the public and the advertiser against deterioration of the service which 
the ad-man supplies. It means a substantial improvement in the reliability 


of publicity methods. It means a strengthening of business confidence in 
all advertising. 


Advertiser Interested in Successful Manufacturing 


Every advertiser is interested in successful manufacturing, for only 
the successful manufacturer remains in business, to sell his goods, and to 
advertise. Whatever promotes mannfacturing success, therefore, and busi- 
ness success in general, directly interests the advertising man. 

Whatever makes for strong and substantial protection makes for prog- 
ress in the field of marketing through publicity. For this reason you are 
vitally concerned with conditions in the business world as a whole. 


Cost Accounting a Big Factor 


A preliminary study of industry generally, made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, has revealed the fact that only a very small percentage of 
the manufacturers of the country make any charge for depreciation of 
building plant equipment, or seasonable merchandise, and that their prod- 
ucts were priced and their profits determined before reckoning this vital 
and important item. 


Providing for Depreciation 


The Trade Commission is urging on every business man the absolute 
necessity of making proper provision for depreciation and doing it monthly 
or at least quarterly. I think I can safely say that no accounting system 
will receive the endorsement of the Commission unless it does provide for 
the inclusion of this most important item of cost. 

Statistics show that the percentage of business men who do not provide 
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for depreciation is very large, running over fifty per cent, and this is one 
of the causes that has a great influence on the business death rate. Nearly 
every man is perfectly willing to include in his cost all items for which he 
pays out actual money, but he is inclined to overlook those which do not 
require a visible outlay, and depreciation is one of these which unquestion- 
ably exists. Many manufacturers and merchants do not charge any depre- 
ciation and give as a reason that they keep their plant and stock in first-class 
condition, This is one of the most erroneous ideas in business today. Every 
machine, building, and apparatus as well as seasonable merchandise, like 
every man, has a certain period of life and no matter how much care is taken 
or how much medicine you give the man, death is bound to come. 

If the Federal Trade Commission does nothing more than arouse the 
American business man to the fact that depreciation does exist, that it is an 
element of cost, and that he should put it into cost, the time will have been 
well spent and business generally will have received a benefit. 


Uniformity in Accounting Methods 


The subject of more uniformity in cost finding is at present receiving 
the careful attention of many manufacturers and trade associations. <A 
number of trade associations are in this way achieving marked success in 
strengthening their industries. It is being demonstrated that a knowiedge 
of cost determined by a uniform practice can improve trade conditions to 
a remarkable degree. 

By a uniform practice I mean a common elassification of costs, both 
manufacturing and selling, a uniform method of providing for depreciation 
with rates more or less standardized. Where this condition exists, produe- 
tion statistics which are comparable and which will inform and guide the 
whole industry are obtainable. Manufacturers and merchants can then 
talk the same language and will be in a position to profit by each others’ 
experience, to conduct their plants more efficiently, and to establish prices 
more intelligently. 


Example of Dangers of Lack of Adequate Accounting Methods 


For example, take two manufacturers, say Jones and Brown. They are 
in the same line of business and bank with the same banker. Jones keeps 
an accurate cost accounting system, charges off liberally for depreciation 
on his buildings, machinery, ete. He charges his jigs, tools, dies and pat- 
terns against the cost of operation every month, or at least every quarter. 
His overhead is distributed equally and fairly. He quotes a fair price on his 
product and his customers recognize that they are getting value received. 
He has a large bank account and is considered a conservative and substan- 
tial business man. Brown, his competitor, on the contrary, does not keep 
a cost accounting system: does not charge off for depreciation except a 
small amount at the end of each year. Brown maintains that his buildings 
and machinery are very near as good as they were ten years ago. He charges 
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his jigs, tools, dies and patterns to capital account and considers them 
valuable assets. He figures that he has been quite liberal when charging off 
10 per cent for depreciation on these items at the end of the year. He is a 
heavy borrower at the bank and the banker is probably loaning him the 
money that Jones, his competitor, has on deposit. This furnishes Brown 
working capital to do what? To continue to run his business in a slip-shod, 
slovenly manner, to cut prices and ruin the industry in which they are both 
engaged. ; 
Ignorant Competition Is a Menace 

Ignorant competition is most dangerous to the development and success 
of our country. The Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
have no control over this menace. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers and merchants in Germany know absolutely what their goods 
eost to manufacture and sell. If you compare our figures, which show, 
according to estimates, that only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and 
merchants know what it costs to manufacture and sell their products, you 
have the answer as to why Germany has been so successful in developing 
such a high standard of efficiency in manufacturing and distributing their 
products not only in Germany but in the markets of the world. 

It is a fact well understood among business men that the general 
demoralization in a large number of industries has been caused by firms 
who cut prices not knowing what their goods actually cost to manufacture ; 
the cost of selling also, which is equally important, is almost wholly lost 
sight of. Are the officers of the companies and firms who are cutting prices 
right and left, irrespective of their costs, fair to their customers, stock- 
holders, or competitors? 

Quality and service are becoming greater in the field of merchandising. 
Long after the price of a product is forgotten the quality of that product 
is remembered. 


Accounting Among Small Retailers 


The Federal Trade Commission has found the small retailer ready and 
willing to co-operate in an endeavor to solve the problem of efficient mer- 
chandising. The distribution of our food products, particularly by the 
retailer, has an important bearing on the high cost of living and any effort 
that is put forth to work out this problem in an economic way will benefit 
the people as a whole. 

In co-operation with your organization, the Federal Trade Commission 
will mail within the next thirty days to every manufacturer and retail mer- 
chant in the United States a booklet outlining the correct way of keeping 
his accounts. If the suggestions of the Commission are followed the manu- 
facturer and retailer will know what it costs him to manufacture and sell 
his goods. 

One of the difficulties with our manufacturers and merchants today is 
that they may be manufacturing or selling, say, six different products and 
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making a profit on three of them, but on the other three losing money, 
Every article sold should share its percentage of overhead, executive. 
accounting and selling expenses. It is the only safe way to conduct a busi- 
ness. To reduce the overhead per unit of sales by handling a large volume 
of goods,.on a part of which you are losing money, is not good business 
practice. 


This method of doing business causes competitors to fail; particularly 
small merchants and manufacturers, who have to compete with those who 
are making a substantial percentage of profit on part of their line and are 
competing unfairly with another line by eutting and demoralizing prices, 


Every Article Should Show Profit 


Each article should bear its proportionate share of expense and yield a 
reasonable profit. The enormous financial death rate of retail merchants 
shows the necessity for something helpful to this large class of our business 
men. Competition in merchandising is becoming more and more keen. 
Practically no retailer can remain in business for a long period if his busi- 
ness is not conducted efficiently. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that organizations are devoting 
time, energy and money to assist the small merchant to improve his book- 
keeping methods. This is a great piece of constructive work that will 
reflect credit. 


Accounting Essential to Progress 


Government has complained about business. Business men have com- 
plained of the attitude of the Government toward business. Whatever 
justification there may have been in the past for such complaints, today 
there is a better understanding between Government and business. Since 
better business methods usually begin with better methods of cost account- 
ing, scientific cost keeping becomes in a very definite sense the basis of 
our prosperity. 

The Government, through the Federal Trade Commission, by recom- 
mending the subject of costs to the business men of the country at this 
time, ard offering to aid in the actual development of proper cost systems, 
is endeavoring to do a constructive piece of work which is of the greatest 
importance. The problems of credit and finance, of foreign trade and unfair 
methods of competition, and of labor and eapital,—all will begin to solve 


themselves once the subject of costs receives on every hand the attention it 
rightfully deserves. 


NEW BROOM 
Gillet—How many people work in your office ? 
Perry—Only one. He came today. The others have been with us some 
time.—Life. 
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WORLD -TRADE CONDITIONS AFTER THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


BY ALBA B. JOHNSON 


President, The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 


HE SUBJECT which I wish to discuss is ‘* World Trade Con- 
ditions following the War.’’ This naturally divides itself into 
conditions in the United States and those abroad. I will treat 
them in this order. 

Every great change from existing conditions introduces elements to 
which commerce is unaccustomed and brings about a dislocation of busi- 
ness. The outbreak of the present European War was such a change, and 
whilst our own country was at peace, nevertheless our business, in common 
with that of all neutral countries, was paralyzed. Far-sighted men could 
perceive that soon our crops and foodstuffs would become necessary for 
the subsistence of warring Europe, that our manufactures would be needed 
as auxiliary to those of the belligerent nations, and that we were the only 
great industrial nation free to supply the world’s needs. Nevertheless, it 
took about a year for this expectation to be realized. 

But our industries are now overcrowded with war orders, our crops and 
foods are being shipped as fast as vessels can be found to carry them, new 
plants of vast capacity have been constructed and equipped with machinery, 
there is a shortage of skilled labor, and our banks are overflowing with idle 
money. So long as the war continues we shall enjoy a large degree of 
prosperity. Beginning with those lines of business which relate closely 
to the war, it affects secondarily other lines not so related, until the revivify- 
ing influence of war orders has infused prosperity throughout perhaps 
ninety-five per cent of all lines of business. 


New Dislocation of Business After the War 


When the war stops—when the first peace negotiations begin, the 
uncompleted portions of all the vast volume of the foreign war contracts 
which are being executed in this country, will be suspended, thousands of 
men will be deprived of employment, numberless inflowing streams of 
golden profits will be stopped and business of every kind will suffer another 
dislocation. 
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In Europe, the return of men now under arms, together with the ces. 
sation of work on arms and ammunition, will alike affect the belligerent 
countries as well as ourselves, and great numbers of men will be forced 
again to seek employment. 

It has been estimated that in Great Britain considerably over a million 
men will be thrown out of work within the three months following peace, 
and perhaps as many more in the United States and Canada. The lapse of 
time within which re-employment will come, will depend there upon the 
extent of the exhaustion following the war, and here upon the soundness 
of the business conditions which will then exist. These were not sound 
with us prior to the war, and but for the powerful influence of war orders 
there is no reason to believe they would be better now. 


Prime Factors Influencing American Business 


Let us consider for a moment what are the prime factors influencing 
American business. 


Aside from the abundance of our crops, which is not within our control, 
amongst these factors are banking, inland transportation, the tariff, the 
labor situation and the merchant marine. 

Except in war stocks and automobile finance, there has been no undue 
financial expansion. A guarantee of safety is to be found in continuing 
this conservative course. 

After having worked for forty years under the National Bank Act, 


which well served the purpose for which it was intended but which had 
the objection of such inflexibility as to exaggerate the tendency to panies, 
if it did not cause them, we have now, by the Federal Reserve Act, created 
a currency responsive to the needs of business. The new system has wisely 
been developed slowly and much remains to be done to enlarge its usefulness, 
It will, however, afford the country a powerful safeguard against panics. 
From this point of view our ability to withstand a financial storm is better 
than it has ever been. 

Naturally, however, there can be little danger of a shortage of money 
after the war, because the money now employed as working capital in filling 
war orders, will be released, and because the demands from Europe for 
war loans will cease. The amount of idle money then will be large until 
reabsorbed in legitimate business enterprises at home or abroad. 


Large Increase in Railroad Earnings 


Our railroads have shared the improved conditions due to abundant 
crops and to the war business, and during the last three months of 1915, 
they have experienced a large increase of earnings. The value of their 
stocks has responded to this increase of earnings, and the large volume 
of money seeking investment has further raised their market quotations. 
The fact is, however, that under normal conditions their rates are danger- 
ously close to the cost of the service. With phenomenal tonnage, and with 
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the advantages of economies which are possible only in times of stress, they 
are able for the present to make satisfactory earnings, It has not beep 
shown that under the restrictions imposed upon them such earnings are 
normal. 

There is every reason to believe that at the close of the war they will 
fall off to such figures as will not only again make the vast capital locked 
up in railroad stocks and debentures unattractive as investments, but also 
will again restore the difficulty of securing the new capital necessary for 
the continued growth of railroad facilities to keep pace with the industrial 
and agricultural development of the country. 


‘ 


Transportation Is of Vital Importance 


Next to agriculture, transportation constitutes the largest industry in 
the land. It is of vital importance to every other interest that the railroads 
should be placed upon a permanent basis of soundness and prosperity. 
They are the largest purchasers. When they prosper every other industry 
prospers. When they are compelled to stop building the extensions neces- 
sary to open new and to develop old territory, and to cease placing orders 
for material and equipment, all manufactures and consequently all general 
lines of business dependent upon industrial prosperity are depressed. 

Should the railroad interests be allowed to lapse into a doubtful position 
as to their earnings and as to the security of their investments, it must 
react disastrously upon every other business interest of the country, when 
we come to deal with the readjustments which are to follow the conclusion 
of peace. The appointment of the commission of inquiry proposed by the 
President is wise and statesmanlike, and if realized it should prove pro- 
ductive of a broader and more liberal policy to the great interests affected. 


The Place of the Tariff in Post-Bellum Development 


Prior to the last presidential election all three political parties declared 
themselves in favor of tariff reduction. The traditional adherence of the 
Democratic Party to a tariff for revenue only would not have permitted a 
reduction, because the tariff which was in effect when that party came 
into power was not higher than was necessary to provide the expenses of 
government. The principle was adopted of transferring the burdens of 
taxation from consumption to wealth, and instead of a tariff for revenue 
only, one was enacted based upon the partial substitution of direct taxation 
in the form of an income tax for the indirect taxation derived from imports. 

The war in Europe was unforeseen when this legislation was enacted, 
but it resulted in a withdrawal of foreign competition more complete than 
could have been desired by the most radical protectionist. Furthermore, 
the war prevented our manufacturers from obtaining abroad many raw 
materials essential to our industries but not made in this country. Great 
distress resulted from this cause, principally to our textile manufacturers. 


7 
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These. needs have in part been supplied by the substitution of other things, 
and in part by our own enterprise in new lines of production. 

So far as we have undertaken new lines of manufacture hitherto pursued 
only abroad and which after the war can be undersold by foreign com. 
petitors, we have actually created infant industries which should receive 
as full protection as that enjoyed during the last half century by other 
infant industries since grown to manhood, for our present pre-eminence as 
a manufacturing nation is the result of having so fostered our industries, 
Those who by their enterprise and patriotism have supplied our national 
needs, should not be left to extinction by reason of international competition 
after the war. 


New Industries May Need Protection 


Indeed it has not yet been proven whether under normal -conditions 
many of our industries can continue to exist under the present tariff. For 
the welfare of the nation these should surely be placed upon a basis of 
assured prosperity. 

Old methods of tariff revision by Congressional Committees have proven 
incapable ef providing a tariff adaptable to the changing conditions of 
business. To be effective tariff laws must be responsive to changes in our 
own country and abroad. The only practicable method of creating a tariff 
sufficiently flexible and scientific to meet our national needs is by a per- 
manent non-partisan tariff commission. 


Necessity for a Merchant Marine 


Probably the most important question which has been forced upon our 
nation by the outbreak of war is the absence of merchant fleets upon the 
sea. The vast destruction of ships during the war must be met by building 
a new supply before ocean transportation can be restored to its normal 
condition. If the existing obstacles to the commercial success of operating 
American ships were to be removed, a large part of this restored tonnage 
would undoubtedly be constructed in American yards and operated under 
the American flag. As to the importance of restoring shipping under our 
flag, all agree that this problem is likely to be one of the most important 
which will engage the consideration of the existing Congress. The facts 
relating to our ocean shipping as they actually exist have been so fully 
and clearly set forth in the pamphlet recently issued by the National 
Foreign Trade Council that it is unnecessary to enlarge further upon the 
subject on this occasion. 

At the outbreak of the present war our industries were so depressed 
that the withdrawal from our labor supplies of the many thousands of 
reservists who left to join foreign armies, both by way of our Atlantic 
seaports and by Canada, caused no inconvenience. 

The abnormal demand for munition workers has since provided work 
for so many skilled and unskilled laborers that there is now a shortage of 
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labor. Many who have taken contracts for war supplies are bidding against 
each other for workmen, whilst the supply is inadequate to the demand. 
This condition will continue, and will probably become more intense, so 
jong as the war continues. 

Little interference by organized labor has resulted, because the wages 
paid are higher than labor organizations could generally demand. These 
high special rates have reacted upon the entire labor situation and will, 
doubtless, continue to affect it until the war stops, when a readjustment 
of wages will necessarily follow. 


Depression Will Follow Present Activity 


Summarizing the views above expressed at length, I look for a period 
of feverish activity in this country during the continuance of the war, and 
upon its close a prostration of the industry and commerce of all countries. 
This will be due to the exhaustion caused by the waste of lives, of property 
and of treasure resulting from the war, to the changes which will be 
brought about by readjustment, and to the certainty of excessive taxation 
to replenish the exhausted treasuries. 

It is impossible to foretell how long this depression will last. Slowly 
re-employment will come. Depleted stocks must be replenished, railways, 
towns, government buildings, forts, arsenals, and ships must be replaced. 
The labor necessary for reconstruction will be required throughout the 
countries devastated by war. Not only will the great demand for labor in 
Europe cause a permanent advance in the wages which will be necessary 
to keep their people at home, but it is quite possible that emigration may 
be checked by law. At the same time the shortage of labor here, due to 
the fact that since the outbreak of the war the inflow from Europe has been 
retarded or stopped, will for a time resist the tendency of business depres- 
sion to lower wages. Eventually the latter must prove to be the stronger 
force and a readjustment of wages will result. 

The history of every previous depression will be repeated. Sooner or 
later re-employment will come; manufacturers’ stocks will be depleted 
and the continuous expenses caused by the necessary operation of railroads 
and public utilities must be repaid. Enforced economies will result in 
abnormal savings, thus creating new resources for investment and the 
re-establishment of prosperity. 


Increased Demands by Europe After War 


Turning now to the conditions abroad which will follow the war, it is 
clear that there will be an increased need of machinery. Many goods which 
have been produced by hand labor in Europe, and have therefore com- 
manded high prices, must, because of the destruction of lives and the 
searcity of labor, be made thereafter by machinery. France already has 
a commission in the United States investigating this subject. It will follow 
that the pre-eminence of Europe in the highest grades of goods largely 
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produced by hand labor will no longer exist, and that we shall be more 
nearly upon a parity with Europe in supplying machine-made products, 
To this extent the position of the United States in the world markets should 
be improved. 

We must look for important changes in the political relations of the 
countries now at war. During the years 1806 to 1815, inclusive, owing to 
the Napoleonic wars, emigration was restricted, and ceased altogether, to 
begin again after the restoration of peace, when its volume was greatly 
increased for two or three years. Similarly the present war has caused a 
suspension of immigration, but when it is over, provided they are not 
prevented from doing so, many will seek a country not torn by the con- 
ditions of warfare and its resulting exhaustion. 

The sacrifices which the self-governing colonies of Great Britain have 
been called upon to make for the mother country, and the recognition 
thereof by the latter, as well as the necessity for conserving British trade, 
are likely to bring about a closer bond of union which may take the form 
of some kind of World British alliance or federation which cannot prove 
advantageous to the interests of the United States. 


Preferential Trade Among Allied Nations to Follow War 


Furthermore as the British armies have been fighting side by side with 
those of France, Italy, Russia and Servia, and in alliance with Japan, and 
as England has had to bear a part of the financial burdens of her allies, 
it is not unlikely that the alliances following the war will be broader than 
the British Empire, and will take the form of preferential trade amongst 
the allied nations. Strong as are the political reasons for such closer ties 
amongst them, and notwithstanding that they are not to be created in any 
spirit of hostility to us, nevertheless, their effect would be to increase the 
difficulties of our struggle for foreign trade. 

The foreign trade of Germany which had been patiently developed by 
forty years of continuous, laborious, persistent effort was totally destroyed 
at the outbreak of war by England’s command of the sea. For years I 
have watched with great interest the subtle methods employed by German 
firms for forcing their wares in South American markets, methods which 
would never occur to the English, and which would never be approved by 
Americans. For the time being the moral sense of the world has been 
shocked by the German Government’s violations of international law, and 
of their own sacred treaty obligations. 


Distrust of Germany Will Long Survive 


Even were the seas free to German commerce, the distrust of German 
political and commercial morality would tend powerfully to destroy her 
export trade. This distrust will long survive the war and cannot be wholly 
eradicated during this generation. Recovery therefrom will vary according 
to the degree of political animosity engendered by the war. It will come 
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first in countries like Sweden, China, Mexico, and in some of the South 
American countries, whose sympathies have not been”strongly enlisted’ by 
the enemies of Germany. 

The frugality and energy of the German merchant, backed by the power 
of German industry, finance and diplomacy, must again, however, in time 
make Germany a powerful commercial rival. Meanwhile, those who would 
take a leading position in the world’s markets must learn to produce the 
lines of goods in which Germany was pre-eminent, and to adopt the credit- 
able methods of German trade. They must fortify themselves by strength- 
ening their representation wherever possible, and by creating such financial 
relations as will so far as possible remove the business from competition. 


One-sided International Trade Cannot Continue 


International trade must be reciprocal and cannot long continue if 
it is wholly or largely one-sided. We cannot continue to sell to other 
nations whilst buying nothing from them. What they can buy from us is 
limited by what we buy from them. Therefore our tariff policy should be 
based, so far as is consistent with adequate protection to our own industries, 
upon encouraging the importation of products of customer nations. Other 
nations are expending their resources at a prodigious rate and are accumu- 
lating colossal debts in maintaining the war, whilst we, save for our 
extravagance in luxuries, are accumulating at a rate far beyond what is 
required for the development of our own country. . 

For the first time in our history we have the resources both in money 
and in goods for investment in foreign development. Our bankers should 
earefully plan to ensure that our money shall be so invested abroad as 
to create markets for our goods. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
the present balance of trade in our favor, amounting to $1,500,000,000 
annually, is abnormal and temporary, and is made up largely of com- 
modities for which in times of peace there is little demand. Our sales of 
war materials are made at extraordinary prices. 


Basing Our Expectations for the Future 


Our expectations as to the future must not be based upon these present 
conditions. I quote the following from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce : 

“The undeveloped countries of the world that have been financially 
dependent on Europe found their purchasing power greatly lessened by 
the interruption of the flow of foreign capital due to the outbreak of 
war, This was notably the case in South America, to which, in face of 
the enormous gain in the total of our exports, there was a decrease in our 
sales for the first nine months of the year as compared with the same 
period of 1913. When closer comparison becomes possible, however, the 
relative share of the United States in the trade of South American coun- 
tries will be found to have been considerably enlarged. The drop in our 
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exports to all South America for the nine months was, on the basis of 
1913, $6,710,180. But for the first seven months of the year the imports 
of Brazil from all countries showed a shrinkage of $118,000,000, and those 
of Chili for six months of $41,000,000—losses which are duplicated by the 
enormous shrinkage in Argentine imports of $154,000,000 for nine months. 
In whatever way the industrial and financial experience of the year may 
be interpreted, there can be no escape from the conclusion that one result 
of it will be to demonstrate the necessity of largely extending the capital 
investments of ovir people in other lands if we are to create a really great 
foreign trade. In South America alone, British capital has already been 
placed to the amount of at least $4,000,000,000—half of which is in Argen- 
tina. Less than one-tenth of that total would represent the entire invest- 
ment of American money in South American enterprises today. The only 
securities of any foreign government or corporation which are active on 
the New York Stock Exchange are those of Canadian and Mexiean railroad 
companies. Except for the recent Argentine loans, no serious effort with 
the backing of first-class financial houses has been made to seil South 
American securities in this country on a large scale. There are evidences 
enough, of a highly satisfactory character, that by another year a very 
different statement can confidently be made. 

‘Those among us who deal in sanguine talk about making New York 
the financial center of the world fail to appreciate the magnitude of the 
change which that would imply. Take these figures of British foreign 
trade which have already been given in these columns: In 1913 the United 
Kingdom exchanged articles valued, in round figures, at $2,675,000,000. In 
return for the services of British shipping there stood on the credit side 
of the account a further sum ranging between $600,000,000 and $750,000,- 
000, while an additional $1,000,000,000 was due for interest on foreign 
investments. But of this $1,700,000,000 the British creditor took only 
$670,000,000, leaving the balance to be added to existing investments. In 
other words, while the British people in 1913 produced a large amount of 
articles which they consumed, they produced a still larger amount which 
represented a surplus. As a similar process had been going on for long 
years before, Great Britain stood as the creditor of foreign countries for a 
very large sum, whose total at the outbreak of the war was placed at $20, 
000,000,000. The interest due on this sum meant that in addition to the 
articles exchanged with the debtor country the latter was bound to supply 
to the creditor a considerable amount more. In the case of the United 
Kingdom, the amount was so vast that the creditor did not take it all, but 
left much of the products exported to be reinvested abroad. Brilliant as 
the record of our export trade for 1915 has been, and impressive as is the 
readiness with which the productive energy of the country has responded 
to the sudden demands made on it, the fact must be steadily kept in mind 
that we have been supplying needs almost wholly abnormal and tem- 
porary,”’ 

We cannot successfully compete with British goods until we begin to 
place ourselves in a position comparable with England in investment in 
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and the development and management of those opportunities which other 
nations offer for the profitable extension of our business activities. 


Correlation of Great Interests Essential 

Finally, it will be necessary for us to learn team work, by which is 
meant correlation of the efforts of manufacturer, merchant, banker and 
investor. Hitherto, our bankers have been reluctant to enter the field of 
foreign finance, and especially of that branch involving investment in enter- 
prises requiring patient development. Commission houses have too fre- 
quently been free lances, pushing trade along lines of least resistance, but 
not in such a way as to create permanent and reliable trade. Our manu- 
facturers have had to fight single-handed for their foreign trade, and it is 
wonderful how well they have succeeded in view of the conditions of com- 
petition which they have had to meet. 

The creation of the Federal Trade Commission must prove to be of 
great benefit to our manufacturers and exporters. The Board is studying 
with minds free from prejudice the complicated problems which affect our 
export trade, and I am sure they will remove any doubts as to the rights 
of Americans to engage in combinations for foreign trade such as are 
lawful to their competitors of other nations. 

I rejoice at the establishment of American banks in South American 
and other foreign fields, and in the organization of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, with a capital of fifty millions for the development of 
American trade. I see the first great systematic attempt at the correlation 
of effort to which I refer. I hope that similar enterprises will be formed 
representing many different lines of business, for by this means alone can 
we effectively meet the world’s competition. 


WORDS TO THAT EFFECT 


‘“Goodby, and the best of luck to you!’’ said the Colonel to Mr. Hughes, 
according to The Tribune. ‘‘Goodby, and the best possible luck!’’ said the 
Colonel, acording to The World. ‘‘Good luck! I wish you all sorts of suc- 
cess!’’ said the Colonel, according to The Times. ‘‘Goodby, and all possible 
lueck!’’ said the Colonel, according to The Sun. And that is why we can’t 


understand polities. What DID the Colonel say?—F. P. A., in New York 
Tribune. 





WHERE BANK EXAMINATIONS ARE WEAK 
By OSCAR THOMPSON 


National Bank Examiner in the Los Angeles District 


H A T is an effective examination, and how can it be made? 

Such an examination presupposes at the outset an accurate 

ascertainment of the true condition of a bank. The true 

condition of the bank may be, and generally is, the composite 

of many surrounding conditions and influences, but the most vital of these, for 

purposes of supervision, is the determining, on the one hand, the value of the 

assets and on the other the extent of the liabilities. Considerations such 

as the ability and integrity of the officers and directors, their attention to 

the bank’s affairs, the efficiency of the methods employed in the various 

departments of the bank’s field of activity—all these are important; but 

the very solvency of a bank depends absolutely on what the liabilities are 
and what the assets are worth. 


Of the various items that enter into the assets of a bank the most 
important are the loans and discounts, the stocks and bonds, and the. bal- 
ances due from banks. Let us first consider the loans. With the limita- 
tions of time now placed upon national bank examiners, a satisfactory 
examination of loans is practically impossible. Examiners must depend 
altogether too much upon the statements of the officers and directors them- 
selves. Two things must be known before a note can be pronounced good: 


First, that the signature is genuine; second, if genuine, that the signer is 
financially able to meet his obligations. 


Seeking to Guard Against Deception 


If the signature is not genuine, it is probably a clever forgery of a 
financially responsible name, a species of deception which neither the 
examiner nor innocent directors can reasonably be expected to detect. 
The directors are as likely as the examiner to be deceived by forged paper 
in the note case. At the most, they are personally acquainted with the 
signatures of only a few of the many borrowers. They may know that 
‘John Jones’’ is a person in good financial circumstances, but they very 
seldom know for a certainty that ‘‘John Jones’’ is actually the signer of 
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the note. The point I wish to emphasize is that examiners and directors 
alike can very readily be deceived by officers seeking to cover up their 
own defaleations or their own misuse of the bank’s funds by the substitu- 
tion of fraudulent or accommodation paper. 


Checking Up on Names on Bank Paper | 


There is but one exact and practical method of ascertaining whether 
a note purporting to be made by a certain party is his legal obligation, 
and that is to write to him inquiring whether he is the maker of the note. 
This method has been used by certain clearing house examiners in this 
country, and also is used, I have been informed, to some extent in other 
countries. The potential restraining effect of such verification could not 
be other than tremendous. Were the genuineness of paper verified in this 
manner, he would be a bold officer who would dare to place fictitious paper 
in the note case. The actual verification of every note would be unneces- 
sary. The knowledge on the part of officers that such verification was 
likely would have a very strong retarding influence. The efficiency of any 
system of examination is not always measured by the number of specifie 
acts of mismanagement actually disclosed. On those inclined toward mis- 
conduct, the moral and potential effect of a fear that their acts, if per- 
petrated, could be discovered, is often sufficient to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the dishonest acts. 

With genuineness established, the problem remains to ascertain the 
financial responsibility of borrowers. Unlike the question of genuineness, 
this problem is not always susceptible of exact ascertainment. There are 
many loans just on the border line between safe and unsafe banking. 
There are other loans which officers and directors do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce safe and desirable, which cannot stand the tests of conservative 
banking and which examiners, after adequate investigation, would con- 
demn. Too often officers and directors fail to approach loans from the 
correct viewpoint, frequently over-emphasizing certain features and _ 
entirely ignoring considerations of the utmost importance in determining 
the desirability of paper. Even assuming, therefore, that the officers and 
directors have full knowledge of the facts of each case, and are honestly 
striving to make the best loans possible, and to give the examiner the 
benefit of their knowledge and their opinion, the examiner cannot, without 
adequate independent investigation, arrive at any satisfactory and depend- 
able conclusion as to the desirability of such paper. Limitations of time 
and means compel him to rely too much upon directors’ opinion and not 
enough upon his own conclusions drawn from ascertained facts. To go 
over the loans with the directors is at best only a partial solution of these 
problems. All of us recognize how very general and limited frequently 
is the information which directors have of the financial condition of most 
borrowers. They too often accept without question the statements of the 
active officers in regard to these matters. Their opinions become, under 
these circumstances, merely an echo of the officers’ views. 
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The difficulties increase when the officers or directors are themselves 
directly interested in the loans. If a bank has paper, the true character 
of which it is desired to conceal from an examiner, this can often be accom- 
plished if the examiner’s investigations do not extend beyond the walls of 
the bank. If favored persons or interests have been granted unwarranted 
eredit through accommodation notes or otherwise; if the officers or diree- 
tors are endangering the safety of the bank through the use of its funds 
to promote their personal enterprises, they will be the last to intimate such 
a condition to the examiner. If they are taking advantage of their official 
position to borrow unduly for themselves or their concerns, their own esti- 
mate of the borrewers’ financial standing will inevitably be prejudiced 
and unreliable. 

What an examiner needs is more facts and less opinion—facts acquired 
at first hand through independent investigation. Examinations of bank 
assets will remain unsatisfactory as long as the examiner must rely in the 
main upon unsupported statements of the interested parties themselves. 
An examiner should be in a position to obtain for himself the facts upon 
which to base his own conclusions. Armed with reliable information, he 
would be in a position to check the unserupulous borrowing by bank offi- 
cers and directors and to aid and advise honest directors who are sincerely 
trying to manage the bank in a safe and satisfactory manner. 


Independent Examinations Are Valuable 


Independent investigation must supplement, and in many instances 
displace, the present tendency to accept officers’ statements with regard 
to the character of particular assets. In the ease of all large lines of 
credit the examiner should investigate, independently of the bank, the 
financial responsibility of the borrower. This would have to be done to 
some extent during or immediately after the examination, through per- 
sonal interviews with the borrowers, the inspection of their financial state- 
ments, their books, or even their plants and property. Other phases of 
this work could be done through correspondence by the examiner’s office, 
and through codperation with commercial credit agencies, ete. Every 
national bank examiner should, by all means, be authorized to employ these 
eredit agencies to make investigations without expense to him. The chief 
function of an examiner is or should be to judge of the reasonableness of 
credit granted, and to do this efficiently both the necessary time, assistance, 
and machinery must be placed at his disposal. This is the plain duty of 
the Government if it expects thorough supervision of banking institutions. 
It is idle to assume that an examiner, when left to his own resources, with- 
out assistance and with a large field to cover can do thorough work in 
investigating credit. 


Cooperation Between Directors and Examiner 


It is not that the idea of going over the loans with the directors is in 
itself erroneous. On the contrary, this practice is extremely beneficial. 
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Close codperation between examiners and directors is essential, but a dis- 
eussion of the loans with the directors should not, constitute the whole 
investigation. It is incomplete; it leaves open wide avenues of undetected 
fraud on the part of the active officers, and it practically leaves with the 
directors themselves the ultimate judgment as to whether the assets of 
their own bank are satisfactory. . 


Bonds and Stocks As Collateral Security 


The problems presented by bonds and stocks carried as investments 
or held as collateral security for loans are in the main those existing in 
loans and discounts. The great variety of securities issued—good, bad 
and indifferent ; the profligate capitalization by professional promoters and 
others of all kinds of properties, enterprises, hopes and speculations, sub- 
stantially without restraint by any supervising agency of government, ren- 
der imperative more thorough investigation of such securities by bank 
examiners. The inherent difficulties of ascertaining the real value of many 
unlisted securities preclude their adequate investigation by means now at 
the disposal of an examiner and compel him to pass as good, securities 
which would not stand the light of inquiry and which it is a moral crime 
to issue and sell. There is a large field here for vseful activity on the 
part of supervising agencies, legislatures and Congress alike. The issu- 
ance of securities not based on actual values should be prohibited, but in 
the absence of such restrictions a duty rests on supervisors of banking 
institutions to safeguard the banks themselves and the public 


against the 
evils of such indiscriminate issues and exploitations. 


Correspondents’ Accounts Important 


The active accounts with correspondents constitute a fertile field for 
concealing differences. The methods now in general use in verifying bal- 
ances ‘‘due from banks’’ are admittedly crude and unsatisfactory. Owing 
to outstanding drafts an element of uncertainty will necessarily exist in 
the reconcilement of these accounts, but a near approach to an absolute 
proof may be made if the examiner, before commencing an examination, 
will obtain from the bank’s correspondents statements of the accounts up 
to the date of his examination, and reconcile them himself in the bank. 
In addition to this, he should take from the ledger and draft register a 
transcript covering several preceding days’ work, and with this data he 
could later cheek, from figures subsequently furnish by the correspondent 
banks, those debits and credits which did not appear ow the statement 
reconciled in the bank. By this means all debits and all credits except 
drafts long outstanding may be absolutely verified. 


Determining the Liabilities 


Let us now pass on to the second main branch of the examiner’s work 
—the determination of liabilities. The verification of individual deposits 
has long worried not only the examiners, but the banks themselves. To 
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balance the individual ledger is at best only a partial and unsatisfactory 
verification, and really proves nothing as to the state of the depositors’ 
accounts. An examination, to be thorough, should embrace at least a 
proximate verification of individual deposits. This could be done under 
the examiner’s direction by sending to a certain proportion of the depos- 
itors a statement of their accounts, together with a letter requesting them 
to certify to the correctness of the balance. It could also be done by 
requesting depositors to send in their pass books for balance under the 
examiner’s supervision. To verify all depositors’ balances at each exam- 
ination in this manner would obviously be impracticable; but in my opin- 
ion it would be sufficient to verify a certain option proof the accounts at 
each examination. The moral effect of such verification would be especially 
good. It would be unsafe indeed to cover shortages by manipulating indi- 
vidual deposit balances if a considerable number of accounts were proved 
at each examination in the manner suggested. 


WHAT IS THIS MONSTER? 


fam more powerful than the combined armies of the world. 
I have destroyed more men than all the wars of the nations. 


[ am more deadly than bullets, and I have wrecked more homes than 
the mightiest siege-guns. 


I steal, in the United States alone, over $300,000,000 each year. 
[ spare no one, and I find my victims among the rich and poor alike, the 
young and old, the strong and weak. Widows and orphans know me. 


I loom up to such proportions that I east my shadow over every field 
of labor, from the turning of the grindstone to the moving of every railroad 
train. 


I massacre thousands upon thousands of wage-earners a year. 

[ lurk in unseen places, and do most of my work silently. You are 
warned against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. 


I am everywhere—in the house, on the street, in the factory, at railroad 
crossings, and on the sea. 


I bring sickness, degradation and death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 
I destroy, crush and maim; I give nothing, but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

Answer: ‘‘I am earelessness.’’—Toledo Blade. 





THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 


Financial Editor of the Chicago Evening Post 


Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


NOTHER crisis in our international 
affairs seems to be passing. and 
once more the country is emerging 
from the uncertainties and perplexities aris- 
ing from an embroglio with Mexico are dis- 
appearing and a spirit of co-operation is 
taking their place. The Mexican situation, 
however, is still far from satisfactory and 
so far there is nothing in the developments 
that is sufficiently reassuring that there will 
not be a recurrence of a similar crisis, be- 
fore a stable government has been estab- 
lished in our neighboring republic and her 
internal affairs have been brought back to 
a condition that would invite the reappear- 
ance of foreign capital in that country for 
the purpose of developing her magnificent 
resources. 

Nevertheless there is great satisfaction in 
the thought that we are emerging from an 
acute crisis in our relationship with Mexico 
without actual war. The uncertainty, that 
has hung over the business situation since 
our relationship with Mexico became so 
strained, has been a disturbing factor, not 
because of any apprehension as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of a war with Mexico, but 
because it laid upon this country a decidedly 
unpleasant task, not unsimilar to that 
placed upon the parent of a very obstrep- 
erous and unruly boy—the task of chastise- 
ment. - 

International affairs, especially those re- 
lating to Mexico, for a time loomed large as 
a factor in the financial and business situa- 
tion, despite the release of the American 
troopers imprisoned after the Carrizal bat- 
tle. The Mexican situation was so threaten- 
ing that our rather vigorous note to Austria 


regarding the 
American 


submarine attack on the 
steamer Petrolite, which ordi- 
narily would have been given prominence, 
was treated as a side issue. Even the an- 
nouncement that Colonel Roosevelt would 
support the republican presidential candi- 
date, Charles Evans Hughes, and his letter 
urging the Progressives to take the same 
stand was given secondary consideration to 
the developments on our southern border. 


War With Mexico Not Relished 


Business men and bankers do not relish 
war, although some have profited enor- 
mously through the munitions business that 
has come to us from abroad. War at best 
is a disturbing element in the business 
world. To what extent depends upon the 
seriousness of the conflict and upon the pos- 
sibilities of further international complica- 
tions. Whether or not a war with Mexico 
at this time would stimulate business to 
any extent is a serious problem.  Ulti- 
mately, no doubt, the restoration of a stable 
development and invite the investment of 
foreign capital, which is essential in en- 
government in Mexico would be beneficial 
to the entire world, because it would open 
now owned in this country, including the 
abling the world as well as Mexico to realize 
the fruits of the development of those re- 
sources. Nevertheless it is possible that this 
could be accomplished without either Ameri- 
ean intervention or war. 

Developments in our relations with the de 
facto government of Mexico for a time 
overshadowed all other considerations and 
the thought that the war spirit, which 
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turned Europe from a peaceful, productive 
continent into a seething mass of belliger- 
ents, animated by a desire to 
likely to spread to the western 
hemisphere with the prospects that this 
country and Mexico would to be plunged 
While it is evident 
that steps must be taken sooner or later to 
restore peace in turbulent Mexico and thus 
protect the lives and property of foreigners, 
yet it has been the hope that this could be 
brought about through a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between the de facto Mexican govern- 


destroy, 
seemed 


into a conflict at arms. 


ment and this country. 
Mexico Needs Stern Hand 


Conditions along the Mexican border have 
been well nigh intolerable but this country 
has proceeded with a forbearance that is 
commendable. There is danger, in pursuing 
such a policy, of other international compli- 
eations, which are not pleasant to contem- 
plate. Just what it is that inflamed the 
Mexican mind against the American neigh- 
that 
there has been a subtle influence at work is 
obvious. 


bors is not clear on the surface but 


European War Beneficial 


Whatever may be the eventualities, it i- 
the present that must be reckoned with. At 
the moment American industry is enjoying 
unprecedented activity, but here and there 
are found laggards, due to the interterence 
from other abnormally active lines of indus- 
try. There is no question, however, that 
American industry as a whole has made 
exceedingly rapid progress during the two 
vears that intervened since the out- 
break of the European war. 

In the first place there has been the in- 
centive of the enormous orders for munitions 
and other products of American mills. Our 
foreign trade balance has grown with strides 
that are unprecedented, until we have 
reached the distinction of being one of the 
world’s capital and credit reservoirs. For 
the time being at least, this country has 
advanced to a point where it is ranked as a 
creditor nation, instead of a debtor nation. 


have 


Loans Aggregate Enormously 


To what extent this has become true is 
indicated by the enormous amount of cre‘lit 


that has been extended to European and 
other foreign nations and customers. The 
total amount of foreign loans and credits 
now owned in this country, including the 
recently negotiated credit loan, 
aggregates in $1,000,000,000, 
up the vast resources of that country to 
Naturally the Anglo-French loan of $500.- 
000,000 makes up nearly one-half of this, 


Russian 


excess of 


while the Canadian government, provinces 
and municipalities, have been forced by de- 
velopments in Europe to turn to this market 
for a very large amount of capital. 

The return on these foreign credits to in- 
vestors is very attractive and in consequence 
of these extensions of credit this country 
finds itself remarkably well fortified against 
the disturbing developments and the re- 
adjustment that is likely to follow a res- 
toration of peace in Europe 


Large Amount of Securities Still Abroad 


authority that this country has bought back 


In addition to this it is estimated on high 


from European investors approximately $1,- 
750,000.000 in American securities. It is 
believed that about $1,000,000,000 of these 
still Great Britain, 
which are subject to the new British tax of 
10 per cent upon the income derived there- 
from and which have not 


securities are held in 


been turned into 
the British treasury under the terms of the 
mobilization plan. 

How effective this new British tax will be 
in drawing out from the strong boxes these 
gilt edged American holdings will be dis- 
This 
new tax became effective July 1 and means 
that on every $10,000 derived from 


closed in a comparatively brief time. 


sritish 
owned American securities, the British sub- 
ject must pay $1,000 to the British govern- 
ment. Consequently it is to be expected, in 
view of the attractive investment rates 
abroad, that British investors in American 
securities, who have not already responded 
to the call of their country, will be forced 
to do so either by selling them in the open 
market or into the British 


treasury. 


turning them 


Early Fears Proved Groundless 


In the earlier stages of the European war 
the fear of this liquidation seriously dis- 
turbed 
here. 


and financial conditions 
In view of our enormous credit bal- 


ance abroad, that apprehension has disap- 


business 
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peared, for we are apparently fortified with 
credits in sufficient amount to enable us to 
readily absorb these resold desirable Ameri- 
ean investments. 

Never in the history of this country have 
the financial conditions been so favorable to 
withstand the shock of unfavorable inter- 
national developments as at the present 
time. And never has our banking situation 
been so strong, when a war confronted us, 
as at the moment. It is obvious, therefore, 
that a war with Mexico would be a less dis- 
turbing factor in the financial situation than 
have similar developments in the past. 
Naturally a war with Mexico would be a 
less serious problem than were it with a 
much stronger country, but there is always 
the possibility of other international com- 
plications growing out of such a war and 
uncertainties constitute hesitancy 
and ultra-conservatism in financial circles. 


these 


Condition of Labor Causing Concern 


So far as the business situation is con- 
cerned there are some deterring factors. 
Were our industrial activity less, war might 
prove a stimulant, but at the moment in- 
dustry is operating at practically full ca- 
pacity. The chief concern, therefore, grows 
out of the well employed condition of labor, 
and the rising wage scale. Any stimulus in 
the way of domestic orders necessarily must 
interfere with our export business, and thus 
tend to restrict the increase in our credit 
balance abroad, and add to the cost ef pro- 
duction here. But this should not be a seri- 
ously disturbing factor. 

Our greatest concern, however, lies in the 
tendency toward inflation, growing, prima- 
rily, out of the abnormal profits of many 
industries. Bankers adhere to the policy 
of conservatism with a tenacity that is 
commendable. While there was some dis- 
cussion of the mystery in the abandonment 
of the proposed and widely heralded auto- 
mobile consolidation, it is believed that this 
abandonment is more directly traceable to 
the disfavor which the project found among 
bankers than to any other cause. 


Bankers Balk at Sums Involved 


The trouble with all industrial mergers 
is that money, either as cash or capital can- 
not take the place of individual manage- 
ment or individual credit. 


The bicycle in- 


dustry, it will be recalled was destroyed, 
chiefly by the bicycle combination. , The 
automobile industry demands more men, 
more brains and 
rather than 


more individual credit 
At the same time this 
merger would have absorbed an enormous 
amount of money, for it is estimated that 
one of the participants alone was to receive 
not only something like $40,000,000 in cash 
but preferred stock of par value of a still 
greater amount. 
rank inflation. 
balked. 

Now that the political situation has been 
freed from the many perplexing features, 
that could do little else than disturb genera] 
business, and has developed into a clear-cut 
contest between Charles E. Hughes, as the 
standard-bearer of the Republican party 
and President Wilson, democratic candidate 
for re-election, bankers and 


less. 


This on the face of it is 
Consequently the bankers 


business men 
are finding time to give some thought to 
the momentous developments across the At- 
lantic and their bearing on the future course 
of business in this country. 


Peace Seems Long Way Off 


For a time earlier in the year serious 


consideration turned to the problem as to 
the possible effect of a restoration of peace 


on our business. 


This was predicated on 
the recurrent rumors of an early end of 


the European war. Subsequent develop- 


ments have shown rumors to 
little basis in fact. At the moment there 
appears to be no reason for the belief that 


the conflict now being waged on European 


those have 


soil will cease before next year and pos- 
sibly not then. 

It is, therefore, necessary to deal with 
the problem on that basis, rather than as a 
possible earlier development. No doubt the 
first reports eireulated from 
Berlin as to the outcome of the naval battle 
in the North Sea were beneficial 


which were 
in stimu- 
lating confidence among the German people, 
in the ultimate outcome of the war. 
ditions in Germany at that time were 
threatening. Her credit situation unques- 
showing the effect of a_ tre- 
strain and any development of 
serious menace to the German 
The failure to accomplish the re- 
sults which Germany had set out to bring 
about at Verdun was riot without its effect, 
and it is essential that somethifig of a deci- 


Con- 


tionably is 
mendous 
doubt is a 
Empire. 
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sive character should take place to restore 


confidence and courage and assist in pre- 
venting a credit breakdown. 

On the other hand, there have been de- 
velopments that have helped to stimulate the 
credit among the entente allies. England’s 
masterly accomplishment in rebuilding her 
credit and in financing her allies has gone 
far to dispel any thought of a breakdown in 
her credit. Russia through her terrific 
drives in Galicia is calling attention to the 
fact that she has not idle during 


the winter months, and her credit through 


been 
the assistance of England has been stimu- 
lated sufliciently to enable her to arrange a 
$50,000,000 credit loan in this country. 





Credit Collapse Will Be Reflected Here 


France is handling her financing in a de- 
cidedly satisfactory way, and the close co- 
operation of these three powers promises 
much in the avoidance of any 
in the credit 


breakdown 
The 


European war seems to be resolving itself 


situation of the allies. 
into an endurance test, with Germany bear- 
ing the burden of and 
with 
England well supported by France handling 
her financial affairs in a masterly way that 
is surprising the most astute of thoughtful 
bankers of the world. It is essential that 
the credit situation in Europe be watched 


closely for our own protection. 


Austria-Hungary 


Turkey in a remarkable way and 


Any col- 
lapse of credit in Europe will scarcely fail 
to find reflection in our own situation. 
Because of the interference by the war 
with our relations 


allies a 


international 
and the 
collapse of credit in Germany would prob- 


commerce 
with Germany Teutonic 
ably be less serious in its influence cn our 
markets than a collapse of eredit either in 
France or England. It may be questioned 
whether we would be seriously disturbed 
at all by a breakdown of German credit at 
this time, but ultimately we would feel the 
effect. 
touch with the Teutonic powers would re- 
ceive the first shock. 


Sweden and other neutrals in closer 


Business Would Be Restricted 


Ultimately, however, any serious collapse 
of credit would find its reflection here, no 
matter where in Europe it took place, for 
that after restored 
Europe will be a great market, for a time, 


the reason peace is 





for our products, and a disturbed credit 
situation means a restriction of that busi- 
ness. 

An illustration of what may follow the 
war is found in the advices that have been 
received by American importers from their 
foreign buyers. One shrewd buyer recently 
advised his principal as to the situation in 
England, making the statement that after 
the war is over it will require fully six 
months to get those who are now in the 
army, or in factories converted into muni- 
tion plants, back into the ordinary indus- 
tries. Furthermore, he stated that it would 
require at least two years to re-clothe Eng- 
land. 






Woolen Supply Vanishes 


The fact is that the European war is 
using up 


textiles far 
more rapidly than any one has any concep- 
tion of. 


woolens and other 


An indication of this is found in 


the experiences of those concerns which 


depend upon rags, “shoddy” and other dis- 


carded articles as a basis for their busi- 


ness. England today is producing little 
or no “shoddy.” The clothing that goes to 


her soldiers is either completely worn out 
and destroyed or is buried with them. 
What applies to woolens in this regard 
applies with equal force to leather, copper 
and other articles that are used in the army 
and applies to armies other than England’s. 
Thus, the war is really destroying an enor- 
mous amount of wealth, the real effects of 
which will be felt later on rather than now, 
although we are note the 
effects in higher prices and in the inability 


beginning to 


to get certain materials. 

English concerns have already placed 
orders in this country for serge cloth suf- 
ficient to meet her requirements for two 
This indi- 
cates what Europe’s demand will be the 
moment peace is restored. This necessarily 
will stimulate the wool industry in this 
country but there are other industries tliat 
will find equal stimulation in Europe’s after 
the war requirements. 


years, according to one buyer. 


Neutrals Will Feel War’s Aftermath 


It is impossible to burn up or destroy 
wealth in any considerable amount without 
the entire civilized world feeling the loss. 
It may be so widely distributed that the 
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effect on the individual will be small but 
when wealth is being destroyed in such 
yolume as it is in Europe at a time when 
millions of men are withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industry and engaged in destructive 
pursuits and at a time when the cost of 
maintaining the non-productive element is 
daily increasing it does not seem possible 
that any even the neutral countries can 
escape the disturbing aftermath. 

Up to the present time it would seem that 
this country, because of her extraordinary 
opportunities, has benefited rather than sui- 
fered loss on the whole from the war. The 
manufacturers in neutral markets always 
benefit at the expense of belligerents and to 
that extent this country has been able to 
build up an enormous credit balance. 


Sadly in Need of Protection 


But it is well to remember that the same 
conditions which created the opportunity 
throw enormous obstacles in the way and 
with the shifting of the world’s banking 
center temporarily and with the assumption 
of the responsibility of being the world’s 
banker and a creditor nation comes the ne- 
nessity of greater requirements for the 
protection of our commerce, our banking 
and our citizens. 

Abroad the recent war developments have 
been such as to indicate that the entente 
allies are following a more aggressive policy 
and there is a disposition among financial 
men generally to regard the European war 
as approaching its climax. 

Nevertheless, there are still reasons justi- 
fying the belief that the end of that conflict 
now being engaged across the Atlantic and 
involving the greater part of Europe is still 
some distance in the future. 

There is no longer doubt that the op- 
ponents of the Teutonic alliance at last have 
reached a state of preparedness for this 
unprecedented war that justifies a more 
aggressive campaign, and that they are now 
striking with a determination that was im- 
- possible some months ago and with telling 
results. Whether they will be able to crush 
the Teutonic forces is a problem for the 
future to solve but it is quite evident that 
it is the purpose of the military geniuses of 
England, France, Russia and Italy to weld 
around Germany and her allies a band of 
iron and steel to close tighter the gates of 
commerce if that is possible. 


Germany, on the other hand, has shown 
such remarkable ability to overcome adverse 
conditions as to lead to the belief that this 
campaign on the part of her enemies will 
not attain success without an even more 
desperate struggle than has yet taken place 
in that war. Even the most conservative 
of the pro-allies’ financiers can see that the 
European war may be continued for a con- 
siderable time, ‘although they are hoping 
that it will be ended before another winter. 
Much will depend upon the ability of Ger- 
many to resist the concerted offensive of 
the allies which began on both the east and 
the west fronts several weeks ago, and to 
prevent a credit break down. 

It is, therefore, necessary, in view of these 
possibilities, to consider the effect of the 
developments on our foreign trade and on 
our own domestic situation. New demands 
of a domestic character have sprung up for 
the products of the industrial plants in this 
country, which will, in a measure, offset 
any let-up in our foreign trade, but just 
why we should expect a serious recession in 
our foreign business at this time is not 
clear. Europe is destroying ammunition, 
arms and other munitions of war at a more 
rapid rate today than at any time in the 
history of this conflict. While Europe is 
making more ammunition, more rifles and 
other munitions than ever before, it is un- 
reasonable to believe that she is doing so 
at such a rate as to seriously affect the 
munition business now being done in this 
country, except that the rush orders will 
be less insistent. With the concerted of- 
fensive campaign now under way the de- 
structive force of the war has enormously 
increased, and this will eat into the accu- 
mulation of munitions. 

But what Europe will need more than all 


Gold Accumulation Very Large 


else will be our food products and other 
articles manufactured in this country that 
are not strictly munitions. She must buy 
clothing and food supplies for the winter 
regardless of whether the war ends or not, 
for it is inconceivable that peace negotia- 
tions could be sufficiently conclusive to 
justify the disbanding of the great armies 
of Europe before the cold weather sets in. 
At the same time our own army must be 
provisioned for the winter months and this 
in itself is a factor that must be reckoned 
with. 
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Gold has already accumulated in enor- 
mous quantities in our treasury and banks 
and indication that this accu- 
mulation will continue for a time to grow. 
The official figures regarding the movements 
of commerce indicates that our exports of 
merchandise are still increasing and that 


there is an 


our foreign trade both ways—exportations 
as well as importations—is on a scale never 
even approached. In the two years, practi- 
cally covering the period of the European 
war, the value of our exports has exceeded 
that of our 
$3.000.000.000. 


imports by approximately 
It is obvious that so long as the balance 


of international trade is in favor, 


industry in this country will continue pros- 


our 


perous and satisfactory. It is not surpris- 
that underlying sll the 
surface disturbances of the last few weeks, 
there are evidences on 


therefore, 


ing. 


every hand of con- 
this country. The 
steel industry long considered the index to 


commercial conditions is booked ahead for 


tinued prosperity in 


the remainder of the year and well into 
1917, although the mills are slowly eatch- 
ing up. The metal industry is breaking 


new records, to such an extent that Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane of the Department 
of the Interior declares that the accomplish- 
ments of the first six months of the year 
the forecast that 1916 will be a 
record breaking vear and this in face of the 
fact that metals 
been notably enhanced by the war. 


warrants 


prices of various have 


Farmer Is More Conservative 


The general industrial and business situ- 
ation of the country is remarkably strong 
and not only is the manufacturer of muni- 
tions and other articles used abroad reaping 
handsome profits but the farmer is ac- 
cumulating in a way that is 
experienced in this country. 


seldom 
He is getting 
profitable prices for his products and he is 
borrowing little. 

The 
conservatism than usual. 


farmer is also showing a_ greater 
One of the best 
indications of the strength of his position 
is found in the farm mortgage situation. 
At the present time there is a good demand 


for farm investors and 
while interest rates are lower than they 
were a year ago the supply is noticeably 


less. It is evident that 


mortgages from 


our agricultural 
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communities are making great strides in the 
direction of culture. Piano manufacturers 
report that the bulk of their sales of pianos 
are in the agricultural districts while the 
sales, almost entirely, of the player pianos 
are in the cities. This would indicate that 
it is those in the homes of the agrcultural 
sections that are cultivating their musical 
talents while those in the city are retlecting 
a tendency toward mental lassitude. 


Making the Farm More Attractive 


In the country districts the lessening of 
the excesses of a few years ago seems to 
It will be recalled that 
less than a decade ago the country districts 


be bearing fruit. 


were engaged in lavish expenditures which 
in themselves tended to make the farm 
more attractive but which, to a very large 
extent, were non-productive of direct result 
in the profits. As a result the 
farmer today is better housed than for- 
merly. 


way of 


He has shortened the distance to 
the markets and business centers through 
the purchase of automobiles. He has light- 
ened drudgery on the farm through the 
introduction of the telephone and 


improved kinds of farm machinery. 


many 


In this country the disposition is to go 
to extremes and this the farmer did for a 
time. He built far bevond his means and 
he purchased 


actual needs. 


machinery far beyond his 
Then he woke up, and after 
under a load of debt, which 


fortunately nature helped to wipe out, he 


struggling 


became more conservative. 





Money Rates are Firmer 


The plethorie money condition in this 
country is slowly disappearing. Money 
rates are fully one per cent firmer than 
they were a month ago and the prospect 
is that they will firm up still more. 
then interest rates will be 
at this season of the year. 

Conditions are shifting in the investment 
market. The erstwhile activity in munici- 
pals is vielding to a rejuvenation of interest 
in the railroad and industrial bonds. This 
is worthy of note for probably no form of 
investment has appealed more strongly to 
investors in the last twelve months than 
municipals, for in the last year nearly a 
half billion of municipal financing was car- 


Even 


below normal 


(Concluded on page 66) 





Bankers’ Convention Calendar 


DaTE 
sce" 


STATE Town 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


rE Madison 


12-14 ...C 

Sept. 20-22 ...Inst. of Big 

Sept. 25-30....Amer. Bkrs. Assn...... 

Oct. 2-4 Invst. Bkrs. Assn.... 

Oct. 26-28... 

Nov. 10-11 UN 26:50. 5 wracke Phoenix 
Work 

ration 


is going steadily forward in prepa- 
for the convention of the 
Bankers’ Association, to be held 
in Kansas City the week of September 25. 
Eighteen different 


annual 
American 
been 


committees have 


formed to take charge of as many cepart- 


ments of the convention work, in addition 
to the executive committee, of which J. W. 
Perry, president of the Southwest National 
Bank of Commerce, is president. Following 
are the chairmen of the various committees 
together with fhe institution—which is in 
Kansas City in every instance—with which 
they are connected: 

Hotel and Registration—R. C. Menefee, 
vice-president Commerce Trust Co. 

General Entertainment—George S. Hovey, 
president Interstate National Bank. 

Publicity—J. F. Downing, New England 
National Bank. 

Automobile—H. L. Jarboe, Jr., president 
Drovers National Bank. 

Field Day—R. A. Long. 

Ball—David Thornton, 
Bank of Kansas City. 

Club—Charles R. Butler, president Com- 
mercial Club. 

Golf Tournament—C. S. Jobes, president 
Security National Bank. 


president State 


63) 


SECRETARY 


Geo. D. Bartlett, Milwaukee. 


BGs... RI Soi icd-waso-vie's DE ono. c 6k sce neeeeeiwes Edgar A. Newlon, Great Falls. 
De icacie ccna ennens S. B. Rankin, So. Charleston. 
Cinciamati.........00+ 
Kansas City 
.Cincinnati 
. Farm Mortgage B. A.. Mempiiis. .....66:0.00.00cssivssiee H. M. Hanson, Chicago. 


.......G. E. Allen, New York. 
F. E. Farnsworth, New York. 
F. R. Fenton, Chicago. 


.. Morris Goldwater, Prescott. 


Music—H. C. 

Bank. 
Transportation—A. ° 

National Bank. 
Information—Kansas 


Lambert, cashier German 
American 
C. Jobes, First 
City 
American Institute of Banking. 

Reception—J. T. Bradley, cashier South- 
west National Bank of Commerce. 

Speakers’ Reception—J. Z. Miller, 
governor Federal Reserve Bank. 
C. Brent, vice-president 
Fidelity Trust Company. 

Street—W. T. Kemper, president Com- 
merce Trust Company. 

Badges and Souvenirs—C. L. Brokaw, 
vice-president Commercial National Bank. 

Auditing—C. H. Cheney, First National 
Bank. 


Ladies’ Entertainment—Mrs. J. W. Perry. 


Chapter— 


Jr., 


Decoration—H. 


Lack of space prevents giving the com- 
mittees in full, but very few of the bank- 
ers, no matter how prominent or how lowly, 
shirked. The roster of the various 
committees presents the names of some of 
the best known men in financial affairs. 


have 


Recently the Committee on Co-operation 
with Other of the Illinois 
Bankers’. Association—William George, 
chairman—suggested that a formal confer- 


Associations 
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ence of all the State Bankers’ Associations 
be held in Kansas City during the A. B. A. 
convention. Inquiries relative to this plan, 
indicate such general approval that arrange- 
ments for definite action are now being 
considered by the committee. 


Secretary Stacy B. Rankin, of the Ohio 
Bankers’ Association, is well pleased with 
the prospects for the annual meeting of the 
organization, which will be held in Columbus 
early in September. program is one 
of the most complete in the history of the 
organization and many 
authorities will talk. 
ing from reservations, the coming meeting 
will be one of the best attended in the his- 
tory of the association. 


The 


noted financial 
On the whole, judg- 


—— 


Colorado bankers held the annual con- 
vention of their state association at Den- 
ver, July 20-21. A splendid list of speak- 
ers on diversified subjects was presented. 


While many of the state or national bank- 
ing bodies have not yet held their annual 
convention several of the state associations 
have already begun work on next year’s 
meeting by the selection of a 
place. 


meeting 
The Missouri Bankers’ Association 
have arranged to hold its 1917 gathering on 
May 22 and 23, although no place has been 
designated for the meeting as yet while 
the Nebraska Bankers’ Association have done 
just the opposite. Omaha has been chosen 
as the rendezvous while the exact date has 
been left to the Omaha Clearing House, 
although October was agreed upon as the 
most favorable month. 


George Woodruff has taken issue with 
Comptroller of the Currency John Skeltom 
Williams regarding statements made by 
that eminent representative of a leading 
branch of our national government to the 
effect that a few members of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association have collected usurious 
interest. In a statement in the monthly 
bulletin of the association President Wood- 
ruff says: “The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has seen fit to charge some few of 
our members with the collection of usuri- 
ous interest, and our Association is natur- 
ally inclined to defend the good name of 
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our bankers by stating that charges of 
usury brought to the attention of the offi- 
cers of the Association involve the collection 
of interest on small sums of money for 
short periods of time. In all of the Mii. 
nois cases of which we are advised, the 
interest collected constituted usury 
merely because the bank was accustomed 


has 
to make a minimum charge for a loan. For 
instance, a bank that loans $10.00 for ten 
days at 7 per cent would be entitled to col- 
lect less than two cents interest and if a 
higher amount were collected, this would, 
strictly speaking, constitute usury. 

“It has long been the custom for a bank 
to fix a minimum charge below which it will 
not go in figuring interest. This charge is 
usually twenty-five or fifty cents and this 
practice has grown up because it has been 
believed that the law does not concern itself 
about trifles and that the collection of 
interest amounting to less than $1.00 would 
not be construed as usury even though the 
actual rate might amount to more than 
the maximum rate allowed by statute. 

“If the Comptroller of the Currency 
wishes to curtain small loans to worthy 
people by the national banks of our state, 
he can very readily do so by insisting upon 
the elimination of the customary minimum 
charge because banks cannot afford to make 
out notes for next to nothing.” 


If the advance indications are any ba- 
rometer the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will enjoy one of their most successful 
gatherings when they convene at Cincinnati 
in October. The splendid galaxy of speak- 
ers alone should prove a bait for alluring 
many doubtful bankers to attend the meet- 
ing. Among the men scheduled to address 
the meeting are: Judge Roland W. Bag- 
gott, of the Probate Court of Dayton; 
Charles Evans Hughes, candidate for presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket and Warren 
G. Harding, United States Senator from 
Ohio. 


Five groups of the Illinois Bankers’ As- 
sociation have reached a point of 100 per 
cent efficiency. Groups One, Two, Three, 
Eight and Ten have achieved a_ perfect 
membership. There is strength, inspiration 
and satisfaction in knowing that all of the 
banks of a district are working together. 





If the recommendations of the Educa- 
tional Committee are acted upon, Chicago 
Chapter next season will have a course pro- 
viding for the teaching of advanced prin- 
ciples of banking, such as The Principle and 
Theory of Credit, Foreign Exchange, and 
such subjects as are under the province of 
the Forum. ‘The 
mended a class in Advance Public Speaking. 
The report of further 
said: “To properly handle the Educational 
Program, a definite plan should be perfected 
in detail, covering the subjects to be given, 
instructors, hours of study, textbooks, and 
attendance. The 
should seek 
the co-operation of the House Committee in 


committee also recom- 


Chairman Floreen 


a system for checking 


Educational Committee also 
making the classrooms more comfortable. 
Philadelphia Chapter recently had a 
splendid outing in the form ofa field day 
on the grounds of the Swarthmore Prepara- 
tory School at Swarthmore. 
prised swimming races, tennis tournaments, 
track and field sports and other pleasing 
diversions. 


Events com- 


The day was wound up by a 


dinner and was finally concluded by a 
dance. 
George I. Allen, educational director of 


the American Institute of Banking, was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by Min- 
neapolis Chapter a short time ago. 


Texas is the latest state to consider the 
plan for educating the junior bank men 
through the correspondence courses of the 
It is pre- 


American Institute of Banking. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 
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dicted that 400 students 
when the classes open. 


will be enrolled 


Members of Cincinnati Chapter are en- 
thusiastically preparing to entertain the 
thousands of visitors who are expected to 
attend the coming convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Bankers in their city. 
Wonderful progress is being made under the 
leadership of Gus G. Hampton of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank, as chairman of the 
hotel committee, in the work of providing 
quarters for the visitors. Already applica- 
tions for reservations are pouring in and 
the prophecy is ventured that the hotels 
will be packed when the chairman taps his 
gavel on September 20. 


At a meeting of presidents of the various 
Chapters of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, recently, it was agreed that because of 
the popularity of the educatioinal classes 
provided by the main body, and the conse- 
quent increasing number of enrollments, 
provision will have to be made for more 
units of instruction. A committee, there- 
fore, was appointed to look into the ques- 
tion and to supervise the raising of any 
funds necessary to carry out the program. 

Buffalo Chapter recently held a moon- 
light outing at Erie Beach, a popular sum- 
mer resort on Lake Erie, near Buffalo. 

More and more is it being realized that 
considerable benefit can accrue through the 
visiting between the different chapters in 
their respective cities. 


These inter-visits 
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make for a better spirit among the mem- 
bers and a_ better understanding of the 
problems confronting the chapters is ob- 
tained thereby. Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Chapters recently held an outing together 
at the former's The visitors were 
royally entertained and were also defeated 
in a base-ball game. 


home. 


Members of Spokane Chapter will en- 
deavor to have the intercity debate between 
the Spokane and Seattle Chapters restored 
as a feature of the Washington State Bank- 
ers’ The debate 
was deferred last year at the Seattle con- 
vention, as the National convention 
under way in the saine city. It was over- 
looked this unintentionally, it is 
thought, and as a result no Spokane clerks 
attended the recent convention in Everett. 
Spokane Chapter won the debate at Belling- 
ham in 1913, and Seattle at Walla 
Walla in 1914. Honors being even, both 
chapters are anxious to 


Association convention. 


was 


year 


won 


clash for final 
laurels. 


A wonderful enrollment attained 
in the various educational courses provided 
by Chicago Chapter in the last season. The 
commercial law and negotiable instruments 
class proved the most popular, the later 
time for the start, probably being largely 
responsible for this. the 
enrollments in the respective classes: 
Banking and Finance, 137; Commercial Law 
and Negotiable Instruments, 301; Effective 
Speaking, 123; English, 250; Spanish, 151; 
Elementary Banking, 55. 


was 


Following are 


The TIllinois Bankers’ Association is 
among the latest bodies to adopt the plan 
for educating the bankers. The 
committee on extension of banking educa- 
tion has been working on a plan to provide 
the short course and it is expected that 
arrangements will be completed for the 


young 


inaugurating of the system when the season 
opens again in September. 


Fearing the possibility of forgetting, to 
some extent at least the knowledge gleaned 
by attendants at the Spanish classes during 
the last season, students of that language 
in Chicago Chapter have formed a Spanish 
Club for the purpose of retaining what was 


learned last season and to increase the 
knowledge of the language, and, to study 
the conditions and customs of those coun- 
tries in which the Spanish language js 
spoken. Meetings are held on the first and 
third Fridays of each month at chapter 
headquarters. 


The Financial and 
Business Situation 


(Continued from page 62) 


ried through and this does not include tem- 
porary municipal obligations. 


War Stimulates Investment 
Naturally this investment has been 
stimulated by the war, as investors have 
hesitated to purchase railroad and _ indus- 
trial unless of the highest type, 
especially if they seemed to be susceptible 


bonds 


to the vicissitudes of foreign liquidation. 
Another thing which stimulated investment 
in municipals was the exemption from the 
federal income tax which has been used very 
effectively in distributing new municipal is- 
sues. The output of new securities so far 
this year is only slightly greater than last 
year including issues for refunding pur- 


poses and as the 


investment demand has 
been much greater this year than last it is 
probable that without the overhanging 
shadow of foreign liquidation and the rather 
cautious attitude of investors 
who are apprehensive of economic conditions 
following the war it seems probable that 
there would have been a more decided ad- 


vance in the price of high grade bonds. 


American 


Crop Prospects are Fair 


Crop reports in this country are some- 
what disappointing but the time is not yet 
to be unduly disturbed, although weather 
conditions for a time this season were not 
exactly reassuring, but these are improv- 
ing and this is contributing materially to 
the corn crop and to haying operations as 
well as to the harvesting of wheat in the 
corn belt. 
to the oat crop and spring wheat, but there 
has 


This weather is also propitious 


been a considerable damage in_ the 
winter wheat belt to that cereal. 








EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK 
IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES 


This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915), together with our distribution plan which we give 


gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country. 
What it has done for others it will do for you. . 


Eighty thousand of these Pocket Dime Banks are being used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 


A Chicago Banker writes:—** ‘We are much pleased with results obtained 
from the Combination Lock Dime Banks placed under your plan of distribution. 
We appreciate the service and co-operation of your company in the placing of 
these banks and will take pleasure in recommending your proposition to others.’ ”’ 

Another Banker, and this time in a small town of 2,500 population, writes: — 
“*Of the five hundred (500) Lock Dime Banks which we ordered from you three 
months ago, nearly three hundred and fifty (350) are now out and working for us. 
We have found them a great help in obtaining new saving accounts, and have 
already opened one hundred (100) directiy attributed to these banks.” ” 

A New England Banker writes:—‘* ‘Everybody wants one, and in our 
opinion it is one of the best advertising mediums that we have ever distribu- 
ted, and is proving to many people an incentive tosave. Our Savings Depart- 
ment is receiving so many coum through this source, that we are unable to 
get rid of them through the regular course of business, and are therefore 
obliged to express them to the United States Sub-Treasury; all of which shows 
that this method of advertising and bringing regular saving deposits into our 
Savings Department is eminently successful.’ ”’ 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly 
given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the obtaining of new savings accounts 
at an extremely low cost and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


141-151 W. 22nd St. Maker of High-class Advertisi Ss ialti 
1-1! n os a oe ' igh-clas: vertising pane - a. CHICAGO 








THE PORTER SAFETY SEAL 


THE SEAL THAT SEALS 
USE IT ON YOUR SHIPMENTS .OF 


COIN, CURRENCY, OR OTHER VALUABLES 


Seal before and after being used 


Vi f Seal a. 
Neck of ny ha ae = - The Porter Seal Press 


T= seal has been used exclusively for more than 12 years by the Subtreasuries, Mints and Assay Offices 
of the United States Government, as well as by thousands of Banks, the leading Express Companies, and 
numerous Railways and Mining Concerns throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


We will send the SEAL PRESS and a few SEALS to you for 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IF FOR ANY REASON you do not wish to purchase the device return it to us, CHARGES COLLECT. 


PORTER SAFETY SEAL COMPANY ¢Presés 
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NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
recently paid a dividend of 100 per cent to 
stockholders in addition to a regular quar- 
terly payment of 25 per cent. 
amount was paid in July, 1915. 


A similar 


Extensive alterations are being made in 
the quarters of the Atlantic Bank, New 
York. The institution jas been located in 
the same 
1829. 


spot since its organization in 
The ground floor is being converted 
into a single large banking room and the 
basement is being enlarged. 

The Fidelity Trust Company, Boston, is 
planning to increase its capital stock to 
$10.000,000 by the issuance of 90,000 addi- 
tional shares of the par value of $100 each. 

John P. Herrick, on July 1 resigned as 
president of the Olean Trust Company, 
Buffalo, and was succeeded by Thomas H. 
Quinn, 
John C. 


to a 


who was formerly vice-president. 
Burger, secretary, was moved up 
and Walter Braun- 


schweiger, succeeded to the secretaryship. 


vice-presideney 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


James I. Bush assumed his new position 
as Chicago representative of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on July 1. 

Active work has been commenced on the 
néw eight-story bank and office building 
being erected for the Peoples National Bank 
of Jackson, Michigan, by Hoggson Brothers, 


contracting designers of Chicago and New 
York. The new structure will be Jackson’s 
finest commercial structure and marks a 
new step forward in the city’s development. 

In design, the edifice will be an adapta- 
tion of the Jonie style of architecture, hav- 
ing a low granite base with terra cotta up 
to the second story level and a rough surface 
bulf colored brick above, extending to the 
cornice. The design calls for a_ breaking 
up of the brick mass by ornamental terra 
cotta bands,:one at the top of the second 
story window and one at the eighth floor— 
an agreeable transition from the terra cotta 
base below and the cornice above. The bank 
will occupy the entire first floor, the mez- 
zanine and the basement. The seven floors 
above will be given over to offices. each 
floor being divided into thirteen offices of 
varying sizes. 

The interior of the handsome and spacious 
banking room has a public space of sixty- 
two feet by thirteen feet, surrounded by a 
marble railing, carrying the bronze counter- 
sereen. The mezzanine has been made an 
attractive feature of the architectural de- 
sign of the room. It has been treated as a 
balcony with an iron balustrade following 
the outlines of the countersereen below. 

The Peoples National Bank was incorpo- 
rated in 1865. The present officers are: 
B. M. DeLamater, president; John O’Brien 
and H. S. Reynolds, vice-presidents; F. H. 
Helmer, cashier; J. F. Clark and C. H. 
Edgar, assistant cashiers. 

The American National Bank of St. Paul 
will move into its new quarters at the 
corner of Seventh and Robert streets, St. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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: CHICAGO 


Girard a eit 
National Bank Denver National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital - - - $ 2,000,000 Capital Surplus and Profits 
Surplus and 


plus and _ 4,700,000 $1,000,000 $1,323,930 


Deposits - - - 55,000,000 OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
nines  ™ J. C, MITCHELL HARRY C. JAMES 
EVAN esident ice-President 

ee ag VigeeBresent HENRY M. PORTER JOHN F. CAMPION 
CHARLES M. ASHT Vice-President Vice-President 


Cashier EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
A. W. ita tonnes Cashi Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
ssistant Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
ALFRED bye may : Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
FRANCIS B. REEVES, 
Chairman of the Board . Tosneget a ot Eeghiog Busines, Care- . 
t Attention Given to jusiness. 
P il . 9 tuikciione & Senden. "Femalinens’ Circular 
Have You a hi adelphia Account . Letters gg soonest ne —— aoe # 
the Wor! cts as Keserve Agent for Nationa 
You need one to properly handle onion. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 


. eating Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
your business Solicited 





The THE 


Hanover National || \|MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK’ 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets CAPITAL . ° - $ 3,000,000 
New York City SURPLUS AND PROFITS - 3,250,000 


DEPOSITS - - : 65,000,000 


Capital $ 3,000,000 OFFICERS 
a me : | 5,000,000 EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 


ALFRED L. RIPLEY, First Vice-President 
We can arrange to have Banks and CHARLES B. WIGGIN, Vice-President 


ORRIN G. WOOD, Vice-President 
bankers draw their own drafts on A. P. WEEKS, Vice-President 


F ° cae : EDWARD H. GLEASON, Vice-President 
oreign Cities against our account DAVID M. OSBORNE, Giciiaiiean 
WILLIAM WOODWARD HORATIO G. CURTIS, Vice-President 
President FREDERICK C. WAITE, Cashier 


E. HAYWARD FERRY J. NIEMANN WILLIAM F. BURDETT, Assistant Cashier 


Vice President Ass’t Cashier CHARLES H. RAMSAY, Assistant Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON WILLIAM DONALD WILLIAM R. WHITTEMORE, Assistant Cashier 


Vice President Ass’t Cashier ERNEST A. JAMES, Assistant Cashier 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER GEORGE E. LEWIS ARTHUR T. SPRING, Assistant Cashier 


Cashier Ass’t Cashier GEORGE B. BACON, Credit Manager 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Ass’t Cashier ~ Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Mgr. Foreign Dept. WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION AND PATRONAGE 
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THE POSSIBILITY 


of financial loss through dishonesty 
is ever present. It is the part of 
wisdom to secure the protection 


of a Fidelity Bond issued by the 


American Surety Co. 


qineee ai 


ane 
Hanae ee of New York 


Founded 1884 


¢ Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
or ae eae ieee euinoina 40 Branch Offices and over 13,000 Agencies in the United States 


Private Wire Service to Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago Offices 


TRUSTEES 


HENRY D. LYMAN, Chairman 
J. S. Alexander W. N. Dykman A. W. Mellon John Sherwin 
Charles H. Allen Daniel Guggenheim Andrew Mills Wm. Skinner 
John Anderson J. Horace Harding W. H. Moore Robert S. Sloan 
Edwin L. Blabon J. R. Morron R. A. C. Smith 


Charles A. Boody na i W. A. Nash Valentine P. Snyder 
. R. Brown i 


° Seward Prosser Edward R. Stettinius 
Newcomb Carlton Cc. D. G. Rei Guy E. Tripp 

E. F. Carry S. W. Rosendale Theodore N. Vail 
Clarence E. Chapman . W. Lafrentz Lindsay Russell L. A. Watres 

Otis H. Cutler dward E. Loomis John D. Ryan Wm. F. Whiting 
Richard Delafield . F. Loree J. G. Schmidlapp Albert H. Wiggin 
James B. Duke - S. McCornick Samuel S. Sharp George T. Wilson 

Bronson Winthrop 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, President R. R. BROWN, First Vice-President 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





NOTES OF 


Paul, about September 1. The new building 
under construction there is in the heart of 
the retail district. 

The Irving National Bank, New York, is 
reaching ovt for a larger share of the for- 
eign trade business. To assist its large 
clientele of exporters and importers in the 
development of their business with oversea 
countries, the bank has appointed G. R. 
OReilly foreign trade representative. 

Capital stock of the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago has been increased 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. The new 
stock will be offered pro rata to stockhold- 
ers at par. 

The annual report to stockholders of the 
J. G. White Companies reveals a decidedly 
favorable position. 
cember 31 was all that could be expected. 
It is expected that business will be better 


The year closed on De- 


in the coming year because of the continued 
increase in the industrial development now 
going on both here and in South America. 
Resignation of Lyman G. Bournique as 
vice-president of the Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, is effective August 1, 
when he will become associated with the 
Fagg-Taylor Grain Company. 
Washington B. Thomas has given up his 
more active duties at the General oftices of 
The American Sugar Refining Company of 
New York. 
ever, is one more in name than in fact, as 
he still remains a director, a member of the 
executive committee and a vice-president. 


The present retirement, how- 


The Hibernia Savings Bank at Portland 
is now firmly established in its new home, 
the quarters occupied by the Merchants’ 
National Bank until the time of that in- 
stitution’s absorption by the Northwestern 
National. This is the fourth home of the 
Hibernia since its establishment, twenty- 
four years ago. 

A second book of advertisements, repro- 
ductions of the bait induce the 
public to do business with the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, has been is- 
sued by E. B. the 
advertising department of that institution. 


used to 


Wilson, manager of 


INTEREST 71 


The book is published periodically for the 
purpose of passing to other bankers the 
methods used by the Bankers Trust for 
gaining new business. 

The new street level room of the National 
City Bank, Chicago, devoted to its sayings 
and bond departments, is now being used. 

In order to facilitate in the handling of 
checks and also to do away with the main- 
tenance of balances in St. Paul by Min- 
neapolis banks or in Minneapolis by the 
St. Paul banks, a new clearing house, sup- 
plementary to the clearing house of St. 
Paul and of Minneapolis, was opened July 1. 

Kansas City is to have a new bank, which 
is scheduled to open for business early in 
August. The Merchants Bank was recently 
incorporated there capital of 
$100,000. 


with a 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’”’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 


read the first few pages. They will 
nterest you. 


After a long sojourn in southern France, 
James Stillman, chairman of the board of 
the National City Bank of New York, re- 
turned on July 6 on the steamship Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 


William B. Sheppard, Frederick S. Bowen 
and Morton Waddell have been made as- 
sistant cashiers of the Harriman National 
Bank, New York. 

Announcement is made by the Bloomfield 
National Bank of Bloomfield, N. J., of the 
election of Lewis K. Dodd as vice-president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
William A. Baldwin. Mr. Dodd will also 
continue in his present position as cashier. 
Ralph O. Wilson has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier. 

The Franklin National Bank, of Philadel- 
phia, in completing its sixteenth year of 
existence is able to show conspicuous growth 
in every item of business, as may be seen 
from the fact that in the years from 1900 


(Continued on page 73) 





Fourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000. 
Sure ats 1,000,000.% 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, -- - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, - _ Vice-President 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Aset. Cashier 
STEWART McGINTY, - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - Asst. Cashier 


Capital 


Correspondence Invited 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Cemltei . « « o of TR 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
Asst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD 'TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor. 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and_ Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Ist Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
E. 8S. PAGE, 3d Vice-President 
GEORGE H. STUART, III, Treasurer 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
LARDNER HOWELL, Réal Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOLESBURY 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN 


GEORGE H. M’FADDEN 


HENRY TATNALL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS 
C. HARTMAN KUHN 


CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
JOHN S. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY B. COXE 

E. C. FELTON 
WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
W. HINCLE SMITH 


THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 





| The Merchants | 
: National Bank 


GIndianapolis, Indiana 


| 
| 
) CAPITAL | 
$1,000,000. 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS | 


$1,100,000 carnep) 


O_N. FRENZEL, President 

J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Vice-President 

J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Cashier 

E. SEUEL, Assistant Cashier 
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NOTES OF 


to 1916, its surplus and profits have in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $3,632,757; de- 
posits from $3,404,231 to $44,191,919 and 
its loans from $2,067,496 to $33,879,786. 


James T. Keena’s election as president of 
the Peoples State Bank of Detroit, succeed- 
ing the late George E. Lawson made neces- 
sary several other changes in the bank’s 
motions: Henry P. Borgman, heretofore 
In consequence the directors at a 
meeting on July 3 made the following pro- 
cashier in charge of the savings department, 
was made vice-president. He still retains his 
position as cashier in charge of the savings 
department. John R. Bodde, who has been 
assistant to the president, was advanced to 
the position of vice-president; Austin E. 
Wing, heretofore cashier, was made assist- 
ant to the president, and Richard T. Cud- 
more was advanced from assistant cashier 
to the cashiership. 


roster. 


Messrs. Borgman and 
Bodde were also elected directors. 


Charles T. Holladay has been elected vice- 
president of the Quaker City National Bank 
of Philadelphia, to fill the vacancy due to 
the death of Charles 8. Hinchman. 


The Corn Exchange Bank, one of the 
largest state banks in New York City, hav- 
ing numerous branches, has been admitted 
to membership in the federal reserve system. 


—_— 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


An application for its conversion into a 
national bank under the name of the 
Planters National Bank, has been made to 
the Comptroller of the Currency by the 
Merchants & Planters Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 

William A. Bradford has been elected 
secretary and trust officer of the Fort 
Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
to succeed E. C. Glenny, resigned. 

Joseph J. Crowley, a prominent merchant 
of Detroit, has been elected a director of 
the National Bank of Commerce of that 
city. His appointment fills the vacancy on 
the board caused by the resignation of 
James Couzens. 


INTEREST 7 


The Merchants Mechanics National Bank 
and the First National Bank, two of the 
oldest and strongest financial institutions 
of Baltimore, are to be merred, according to 
an announcement made by the respective 
boards of directors July 15. The combined 
resources of the two banks aggregage more 
than $37,000,000. 


facts regarding the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
have become available now that the annual 
convention has closed. This was the first 
time in history that the financial institutions 
of the United States were represented in 
numbers at an advertising men’s convention, 
that branch being represented by the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, of which 
M. E. Holderness of the Third National Bank, 
St. Louis is the new president. There are 
170 clubs in the A. A. C. W. with a total 
membership over the world of 17,000. 
Delegates from Hawaii, England and Canada, 
as well as from every one of the United 
States, were among those represented at the 
convention. St. Louis played an important 
part in the gathering, as many residents of 
that city were active in the program. Among 
the St. Louis speakers were: John Ring, Jr., 
of the Mercantile Trust Company; M. E. 
Holderness, Third National Bank; H. M. 
Morgan, American Trust Company. 


Some interesting 


Out of 10,000,000 depositors who have 
maintained checking accounts in national 


banks there has been an average of 1,039 
protested checks received daily for the last 
three months, for an average daily total of 
$141.57, according to figures compiled by the 


comptroller of the currency. New York 
led with a total of 3,187 protested checks, 
with a face value of more than $1,000,000, 
in the three months. 


The management and operation of the 
Boston Clearing House has been taken over 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


The Old National Bank of Spokane has 
inaugurated a little publicity system for 
the coming convention of the American 
Bankers Association, which is hereby recom- 
mended to all friends of the association. On 
each sheet of the bank’s stationery are the 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW | AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital - - - : $17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - - - 13,000,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - Risk¢ - _17,500,000.00 

- $48,000,000.00 


Aggregate Assets 30th Sept., 1915 $288,756,341.00 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


344 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 





THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL JT $ 5 000 000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS $ 6.439.382 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 
—— ’ ’ Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS ___ = ~+$66,000,000 Midland Bank Lt'd. ar ee 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 
THOS. F. HOW, General Manager JOHN R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 

T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 








THE BANK OF OTTAWA | 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 4,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. * > L., President 
JOHN AIRD, General Manager r. JONES. Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the trarsaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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NOTES OF 


words printed in red ink: ‘Forty-second 
annual convention, American Bankers 
ciation, Kansas City, Missouri, September 
25-30, 1916. Any bank at all interested 
in the welfare and success of the Convention 
or the Association would do well to adopt 
this publicity method. W. D. Vincent, vice- 
president of the Old National has asked that 
it be done wherever possible. 


Asso- 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta hag 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent to its 
member banks, this dividend being computed 
from the date of opening of the Federal 
Reserve banks up to Dee. 31, 1915. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago also re- 
cently distributed its initial dividend. 


According to a statement recently issued 
by the state banking department, Wisconsin 
banks have resources totaling $276,095,713, 
which is an increase over the previous state- 
ment’s showing of $32,001,249. 


C. R. MeKay, deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, is highly 
enthusiastic regarding the outlook for the 
new plan of check collections which was 
inaugurated July 15. ‘‘If business continues 
to pour in at the rate it has been, our force 
will have to be enlarged considerably,” said 
Mr. McKay. ‘We have a fine department 
here but it will only be a short time before 
it will have to be extended. The fact that 
items are being received from all over the 
country augers well for the success of the 
new check collection system.” 


NORMAN W. HARRIS DIES 


Norman W. Harris, chairman of the board, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, died 
at his summer residence at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., July 16, at the age of 70. Mr. Harris 
was known all over the country not alone 
as a banker but as a philanthropist. He wrg 
also president of the New York house of 
Harris, Forbes & Co., and of the Boston 
house of N. W. Harris and company and was 
active in and a director of many other 
enterprises. His known  benefactions 
ceeded $1,000,000. 


e€x- 


INTEREST 
HUGE GERMAN BANK TURNOVER 


According to Berlin correspondence the 
business of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
in 1915 was much larger than ever before, 
owing chiefly to large transactions for gov- 
ernment account. The turnover reached the 
stupendous total of $231,550,000,000, which 
compares with $124,000,000,000 for 1914, 
and $100,000,000,000 for 1913. In other 
words, the business of the bank has con- 
siderably more than doubled since the war 
began. 

The earnings were also far in excess of 
all previous years. They amounted to $65,- 
000,000, or more than twice those of 1914. 
According to a law recently passed, a spe- 
cial war tax was laid upon the Imperial 
Bank, in addition to the large proportion 
of the earnings falling to the treasurer under 
older laws. Thus the treasury gets $47,- 
500,000 of the earnings, whereas the stock- 
get $3,840,000, or 
less than for 


holders only 


1914. 


somewhat 


After Banking Hours 


When the Golf Links call; 
when the Automobile and the 
Open Road invite to all the 
joys of recreation.— 


There is danger in the sudden tran- 
sition from the carefully shaded office 
light to the direct glare of reflected 
sunlight. 


Strong winds, sun and dust make weak, 
watery eyes. An irritation may set in that 


will lead to inflammation and serious eye 
trouble. 


In Your Country Club Locker 
or Your Auto Outfit 


You should have ready 
at hand a mild, soothing 
colyrium, or eye lotion, 
such as Murine Eye 
Remedy; recommended 
for its “first aid” relief, 
and its healing antiseptic 
qualities. 

A generous package in 
a handsome leather case, 
specially suited to the 
needs of Autoists, Tour- 
ists, Sportsmen, is sup- 
plied by all Druggists, or 
sent direct, postpaid. 
Book of the Eye 

mailed upon request. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
CHICAGO 
RUA SRR Sen Sern cca cenonon ner en ener ion 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


52 Years 
a National 


Bank 


: RESOURCES 
: c $45,000,000.00 


' ST. LOUIS 


F. 0. WATTS, President 
. Wright, Vice-Pres. ig a 
- Haill, Asst. Cash. 
pe eee ENE E. C. Stuart, Asst.Cash. 


-K.Houston,Vice-Pres. * ™ ee 


. R. Cooke, Cashier W.C. Tompkins, Auditor. 


.W. Smith, Vice-Pres. 


The First National 


B an Rk OF oo 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $400,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


CHESTER THORNE, Chairman of Board 
R. S. STACY, Pres. STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 
G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres, D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Welcomes and appreciates the 
accounts of banks and bankers, 
Its extensive clientele, develop- 
ed during more than fifty years 
of consistent, considerate ser- 
vice, is splendid endorsement 
of the agreeable and satisfac- 
tory relations maintained with 
correspondents. 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


JAMESB.FORGAN,  F.O. WETMORE, 
Chairman of Board. President. 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Vork 





Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 
East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 

» G. NELSON, Vice-President 

> ee THOMPSON, Vice-President 

. L. Git, Vice-President 

+ CLEVERLEY, Cashier 

- De Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
Emory, Ass’t Cashier 

Si. JEFFERDS, Ass’t Cashier 


erase? 
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NOTICE ' For Quick Service 
KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION \\ under 


KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION Kis Any Banking System 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION — 


OHIG BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION HN . 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 


THE 
Directory the official directory for the \ ' h ) CORN EXCHANGE 


respective associations. This directory 


is also the official numbering agent for \ Si NAT'L BANK 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA 





SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


7 Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 

the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 

With resources in excess of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars, it ranks 

as the sixth largest trust company in the United States. 


(la felony Trust fompany 


s2 TemMpLe piace = !7 ee — 222 BOYLSTON ST. 





CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 1,900,000.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. JULIAN, Vice-Pres. EDWARD GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 
Ss. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier WM. KNOX, Ass’t Cashier R_ C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, firms, and individuals accepted on the most liberal terms consistent 
with modern and careful banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
imited, London. Collections a specialty. 


.UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES. 


sor ee ee 2s SEE VLE! NALIUNAL DANS EN 28S VULIUN SiSiee .. 
C. E. CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G.R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier > a LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 4737S; 


NO. 1559. 


DIRE“ ORS—C., E. ae Block + 1§ a. i. e , eeenee J. J. Spalding, 


F. E. 
G. Gandler, E 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND $1,300,000 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS ae 
Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of anks, bankers, merchants, and others solicited. 


correspondence receives our immediate attention. We ‘collect direct on all points in the State. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
| CONT’L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


ANNAH B 
oN . AN 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - = $630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 679,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 
Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 


vice, Low Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FRANK HAWKINS - - - - President 


THOMAS C. ERWIN ~ Vice-President 
JOHN W. GRANT - - Vice-President 
JOHN N. GODDARD - Vice-President 
A. M. BERGSTROM - - Cashier 
RALPH W. BYERS - Assistant Cashier 
ANDREW J. HANSELL Assistant Cashier 
W. B. SYMMERS - Assistant Cashier 
Capital and Surplus - $1,950,000 
Deposits - - e - 6,000,000 
Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


Pirst National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL . - . - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


STODDARD JESS, President 
E. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Caehler 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. A. C. WAY, Ase’t Cashier 
E. S. PAULY, Vice-Pres. &. W. COE, Aea’t Cashier 
JOHN S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 


The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 


Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 

Surplus and Profits - — 34,000.00 

Ps 

$109,000.00 

Deposits - - - = = 275,000.00 
OFFICERS 


M. J.PAULK. Pres. JE, HOWELL, Vice-Pres 
R. H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. 


We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


C. A. PRATT, President R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres, E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - = $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - 2,100,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. « « e..«+ PResment 
MERRILL W. TILDEN . . VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES FERNALD . . ._ .VicE-PRESIDENT 
GEORGE M. BENEDICT .. . . .. CASHIER 
FREDERICK N. MERCER . Ass’? CasHIER 
HARRY P. GATES ... - Ass’t CASHIER 
DALE E. CHAMBERLIN . Ass’? CasHIER 
GEORGE A. MALCOLM . Ass’? CasHIER 


The | 
Drovers National 


Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 





To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 


Town and County 


CALIFORNIA 


wWtockton**t S’n Joaquin 


Name 


WEBSTER, ‘WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. 


KENTUCKY 


sCovington**t ... Kenton 
sLouisville**t . . Jefferson 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 
SNOW-CHURCH & CU. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 
BURCH. ETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 


tice. 


sNewport**t ..Campbell 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Elizabeth City**t W. A. WORTH. 
Pasquatauk | Worth & Pugh. 


sCincinnati**t Hamilton BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY,First Nat’! Bk. Bldg 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 





Successor to 





Town and County 


PENNSYLVANIA 


aEaston**t .. North’pton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


sConway**¢ . ay Sicav 
Mullins**t Marion 


WASHINGTON 


aDayton**t. Columbia 
Kennewick*® .. Benton 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax*et Halifax 


Name 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 


H. H. “WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 


ROY R. CAHILL, 
MOULTON & JEFFREY 


ALFRE b Ww ‘HITMAN, B.. “es 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 

ass. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


County Seat. *Money Order Office. 


*E xpress Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital 


KEY To NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


American Bankers Association 


NEW EDITION 


(Revised to September 1, 1915) 


READY SEPTEMBER 25TH 
Price $1.50 per copy, delivered 
Kindly Send Check with Order 


RAND MCNALLY & CoO., Publishers 








Meilicke $] 
Active Phone List 


ERE’S the device that will double the 
efficiency of your telephone. Makes 
it unnecessary to flounder through a huge 
directory —to worry about scratch paper. 


Solves the Phone List Problem 


Puts every name—every number right before you—has 
a full alphabetical index. 99% of your calis can be 
listed in a Meilicke Active Phone List. Think of the 

telephoning time that can be saved. 


Note These Features: 


tries can be made by merely tipping 
cards. 
Index cards automatically fly closed 
when reference is finished 
Cards are loose leaf and will 
hold 440 names, exchanges 
and phone numbers. 
Tabs plainly in sight. 
Scratch pad is a necessity. 
The frame is made of 
pressed steel, black rubber 
finished same as phone. 
This attractive device is 
durable and highly fin- 
@ ished; it will last a 
% lifetime. 
Sent direct on 
receipt of $1.00 


Dealers—Get Our Proposition 


MEILICKE CALCULATOR CO. 
Mfrs. Meilicke Interest Calculators 
Room 433 Thompson Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chartered by Conti- 
nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL= = = = = = = $1,000,000.06 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS = = 2,390,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVER = = = = 14,600,000.00 


HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
CHARLES H. HARDING, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


Id 
hace _— THE 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Presa. W.F. AUGUSTINE, Aes’t Cash, 
THOS. 8. McADAMS, V.-P. & C’r J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. R. H. BROADUS, Ass’t Cash. 
G. JETER JONES, Ass’'t Cash. H.8. ROSSELL, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL 7 - © $200,000.00 
SURPLUS «#::) PROFITS 1,200,000.00 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE-=- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT 
HERMAN F. WOLF 
WALTER KASTEN 
J. M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A. V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


Capital - $2,000,000 
1,000,000 
United States Depository 


Surplus - 


Special Attention Given to Collections 
All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 


attended to carefully and without delay 


eee eae aS 


Central-State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 | 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 








Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL ° ms $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 
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‘ ENGINEERS | 
- =: CHICAGO 


TERRA. 
COTTA 
BANK 
FRONTS 


SCHOOL 


I2 Pacey 


" Statistics show that the average life of a bank 
account is ten years—consequently, the bank that 
wishes to maintain its standing must advertise con- 
tinually for new customers. 

“ A conservative yet effective day-in-and-day-out 
advertisement that will keep your bank uppermost 
in the minds of the people in your community, and 
eventually win their patronage, is a bright, attractive 
front of Midland enamel terra cotta. 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA CO. 


1515 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 





-»»5 ENGINEERS | 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South: La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 


FIRST SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEMENTS 


CLEVELAND 
MILWAUKEE 
Colby-Abbott Bldg. 
ST.LOUIS 
Pierce Bldg. 


PECOGNIZED AUTH OnITte S ON PRYSICAL VALVES INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT liao 3434 Salem St. 


Buhl Block. APPRAISERS (aj ENGINEERS oT ORONTO, CAN. 


wv 
General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 








BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


ACCOUNTANTS AUDITORS 
ORGANIZATION ENGINEERS 


General Offices: Chicago-New York 


Offices in other principal cities 


THE BANK ADVERTISING 


that made 


A MILLION DOLLAR BANK on one Pees 
Out of a Building and Loan Association 
- It will boost your business. BUILDING METHOD 
It will put ‘‘ginger’’ into it. 
lt will — a _ 
gours to the only Sank. Write for Method Book 
worth mes its price, 
ee HOGGSON BROTHERS 
E. L. MILLER 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
— _ rs INDIANA CHICAGO ATLANTA 


A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for acomplete building operation. 
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